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PREFACE 


"This study is part of a group planned by Unesco and carried out 
by educators in various parts of the world. It was felt that the 
problem of developing a system of compulsory, free and universal 
education—faced by so many countries at the present time—could 
best be illustrated by a number of typical cases. Of the States which 
have already solved the problem of providing schools for all the 
children three were selected: Australia, England, France, exemplify- 
ing varying degrees of centralization їп their administration. 
"Three other States were chosen to show this problem in the course 
of solution: Ecuador, Iraq, Thailand. 

By themselves single studies are not enough. A start has therefore 
been made on comparative treatment of issues common to all 
educational systems. Two topics have been dealt with so far: the 
movement to raise the school-leaving age, and the relationship 
between child labour and compulsory schooling. . ~ 

All these studies are in course of publication at the moment. 
"They are expected to appear before July 1951, when the Fourteenth 
Annual Conference on Public Education, sponsored jointly by 
Unesco and the International Bureau of Education, will take place 
at Geneva. In part the studies are intended as a contribution to the 
workings of that Conference; but it is hoped that they will have a 
more general and more permanent interest also, since the problems 
treated are of such urgency to all educators. 

No uniform plan of treatment has been imposed on the contri- 
butors to the various studies, beyond a general suggestion as to 
the kind of studies needed. Contributors were given full freedom to 
follow such plans as suited their conception of the problem and the 
conditions prevailing in their respective countries. Similarly, 
writers were free to express such opinions as they saw fit. Thus it 
will be found that while one study makes a strong defence of central- 
ized administration, another calls for decentralization and encou- 
ragement of local initiative. Unesco does not necessarily advocate 
one or the other of the views expressed, except, of course, the 
general principle of the necessity of instituting systems of compul- 
sory, free and universal education in all countries, whether self- 
governing or not. 


Thanks are due to the Australian National Commission for 
Unesco and its Co-operating Body for Education, to the Common- 
wealth Office of Education, and to the contributors mentioned in 


the Introduction, for initiating and bringing this study to a successful 
conclusion. z 
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INTRODUCTION 


Enforcement of compulsory education in Australia is the responsi- 
bility of each of the six State Governments (New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania). A Minister of the Crown designated the Minister for 
Education (or Public Instruction) administers a State Department 
(Education Department or .Department of Public Instruction) 
‘of which the permanent administrative head is the Director- 
General (or Director) of Education. Any statement designed to 
cover the educational activities of each of these six State Education 
Departments would be excessively long; but as there are many 
points of similarity among the States an attempt has been made 
to present information which is, in general, characteristic of the 
various educational systems operating in Australia. 

The sections which follow were prepared by persons with expert 
knowledge in a particular field. In some cases the material is based 
on practice in one State; in other cases the subject matter has lent 
itself to more general treatment. The last section of the report is an 
evaluation of the functioning of compulsory education in Australia 
as a whole. The contributors included Dr. H. S. Wyndham, Secre- 
tary, Department of Education, New South Wales; Miss A. Hoy, 
Principal, Secondary Training Centre, University of Melbourne; 
Father D. J. Conquest, Director of Catholic Education, Victoria; 
Dr. C. E. W. Bean, formerly Australian Official War Historian; 
Dr. E. R. Wyeth, Senior Lecturer in Education, University of 
Melbourne; Dr. I. S. Turner, Senior Lecturer, Sydney Teachers’ 
College; Mr. W. H. Elwood, Chairman, Victoria Teachers’ Tribunal 
and Mr. J. G. Cannon, Assistant Chief Inspector of Primary 
Schools, Education Department, Victoria. 

The evaluation is primarily the work of Dr. K. S. Cunningham, 
Director, Australian Council for Educational Research, who has 
prepared this section as Chairman of the sub-committee of the 
Australian National Co-operating Body for Education which has 
been responsible for the planning, organization and presentation 
of this report. The other members of the sub-committee were: 
Professor C. R. McRae, Professor of Education, University of 
Sydney; Mr. W. C. Radford, Assistant Director, Australian Council 
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for Educational Research, and Mr. J. J. Pratt, Chief Education 
Officer, Commonwealth Office of Education. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON AUSTRALIAN EDUCATION 


It is compulsory for children in all States of Australia to attend 
school for a certain number of days in each year. The age limits of 
compulsory education are 6-0 to 16-о in Tasmania, 6-o to 15-0 in 
New South Wales and 6-0 to 14-0 in the other four States. Victoria, 
South Australia, Western Australia have passed legislation enabling 
the leaving age to be raised to 15 years. Details of some of the more 
important legal enactments relating to compulsory education in 
Australia accompany this report as a set of appendices. 

In all Australian States the period of primary education falls 
within the age-range of compulsory attendance. Although in most 
States the first years of post-primary education also come within 
this age-range, it was decided that an account of primary education 
—particularly Chapters 3 to 8 inclusive—would be most relevant 
and useful in a relatively brief statement on the functioning of 
compulsory education in Australia. 

The following tables are given to provide additional information 
relating to compulsory education in Australia: 


TABLE т (Taken from Statistics of Australian Education, No. т, 
Bulletin No. 17, April, 1950, Commonwealth Office of Education). 


N.S.W. Vic. Q'land S.A. W.A. "Tas. 


Area! (sq. 
miles) ...... 310,372 87,884 670,500 380,070 975,920 26,215 


(ooo's) ..... 2,985 2,055 1,106 646 502 257 


No. of 
Govt.  Pri- 
marySchools 2,374 2,069 1,526 700 506 303 


No. of Pupils , 

in Govt. Pri- 

mary Schools 

(Net Enrol.) 275,000 161,247 138,253 62,909 51,000 28,648 


* This excludes Commonwealth Territories. 
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N.S.W Vic. Q'land S.A. W.A. Tas. 


No. of 

Teachers in 

Govt. Pri- 

mary Schools 

(Full-time) 8,206 6,066 4,286 1,985 1,615 898 


No. of Non- 
Govt.  Pri- 
mary Schools 695 460 200 108 142 “45 


No. of Pupils 

in Non-Govt. 

Primary 

Schools 79,833 52,000 29,460 9,000 11,198 ` 4,082 


No. of 

'Teachers in 

Non - Govt. 

Primary ° 

Schools 2,600 1,800 1,300 393 534 179 


Table 2 gives an indication of comparable educational levels in 
“the upper grades of primary schools in the various Australian 

States and the approximate age of transition from primary to post- 
primary education. t J | 

"Table 3 illustrates in diagrammatic form the Australian educa- 
tional systems. 

Table 4 gives a conspectus of the general scheme of State educa- 
tion in one Australian State (South Australia). 
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CHAPTER ONE 
THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
TO EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


This chapter traces the emergence of national education in Australia. 
It indicates the social and economic factors which influenced the trend 
in Government policy up to the implementation of the Acts which provided 
for ‘free, secular and compulsory’ education and which were in opera- 
tion in all States by the commencement of the twentieth century. 


At all times educational development in Australia has been very 
strongly influenced by British traditions and practice. With few 
exceptions, the settlers who came to this land in the nineteenth 
century were of British stock, and, in general, their ambition was 
to develop here the social system and the cultural conditions of the 
country which was to them, as to most Australians it still is, ‘home’. 

When the colonies were being settled —New South Wales from 
1788, Tasmania from 1803, and the other States from about 1830— 
current views on education in England differentiated clearly the 
needs of the ‘upper’ from those of the ‘lower’ classes. For the sons 
of gentlemen, the traditional classical education was considered 
desirable, to broaden their minds and to fit them to live fully their 
political, social, or even individual lives. For their humbler fellows, 
the purpose of education was moral or economic; its purpose was to 
teach them to lead godly lives, to respect their social superiors, and to 
be useful workers. For this latter class education was, moreover, 
to be: provided with caution; more than a minimum of it was 
viewed at this time in England, as in Europe, with distrust, as 
likely to engender discontent, and to foster undesirable social and 
political ambitions among the lower orders. 

In only one of the Australian colonies, i.e., in South Australia, 
do we find any attempt to plan a system of education from the very 
beginning of settlement. In 1834, when preparations for the new 
settlement of Adelaide were under way, the South Australian 
Literary and Scientific Association was founded in London by the 
Chairman of the South Australian Company, George Fife Angus, 
whose enlightened views are evident from his own words: ‘I consider 
it a duty before even a tent be set up in the new province, to provide 
for education.’ South Australia was, of course, entirely a free 
settlement. The School Society which succeeded the Association 
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developed excellent plans for a system of education, providing 
infant schools to eight years, schools which should combine an 
elementary literary training with ‘a small unoppressive portion 
of bodily labour’ for pupils from eight to twelve years, and for 
youths from twelve to sixteen years a higher education with agri- 
cultural training on Fellenberg’s plan. After this they would become 
indentured apprentices, with suitable inducements to good conduct 
and industry, and so would help to solve the colony’s labour prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, the scheme was short-lived; lack of funds 
compelled the Society to close its only school and abandon its 
scheme after little more than two years. Private enterprise and the 
religious societies were left to provide South Australia's schools 
for many years; 

In the oldest colony of New South Wales, as in Tasmania and 
Queensland, the existence of a large convict population complicated 
the educational problem. It offered perhaps some explanation of the 
failure to provide schools and schoolmasters from the outset, but 
at the same time it made more urgent the need to provide some 
moral training which would offsét the exposure of all the children 
in the small community, whether born of free or of convict 
parents, to` the evil influence of those who were, or had been, 
convicts. 

So little faith was there in the influence of the average home for 
good that when, in 1821, Commissioner Bigge made his Report 
on the State of Education in New South Wales and Tasmania, he 
urged the extension of education ‘so that as little control as possible 
shall be left to the parents over the time, the habits, and the dispo- 
sition of their children'. 

There were also children of the native population living in or 
near the settlements. For them, too, it seemed to certain pious 
settlers, a Christian education was desirable. We find, then, that 
early schools were set up by the religious leaders, such as Chaplain 
Johnson of New South Wales and Chaplain Knopwood of Hobart 
"Town, by charitable agencies or individuals, and as private enter- 
prises run for profit. 

From the outset, the greatest difficulty in all the colonies was to 
find suitable teachers. Some private families brought. their own 
tutors from England and gradually, in each colony, reputable 
scholars arrived to open small schools for the sons of colonists of 
Some position. Elementary education, however, at the small charge 
which was all the poorer families could afford, was apt to be in the 
hands of persons ill qualified for their duties by education or by 
character. 

As the settlements grew in number and in extent, their leaders 
became more conscious of the need for schools, but before Govern- 
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ments could provide them, the vexed question of Church control 
was invariably raised. In England the Anglican Church was. the 
established Church, and there, in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the controversy which raged between Anglicans and Non- 
conformists over control of the schools was the greatest factor in 
delaying the establishment of a national system of education.. 
Though there was no established Church in Australia, English 
tradition was strong, and in 1826 a Church and Schools Corporation 
under Anglican domination was set up to provide schools in New 
South Wales. A bitter denominational struggle ensued. The scheme ` 
for land endowments ‘for churches and schools in all counties, 
planned by the Anglican Archbishop Broughton, might have done 
something to solve the problem of financing education, but neither 
the Presbyterians, under the vigorous leadership of Dr. John D. 
Lang, nor the Roman Catholics were prepared to tolerate the 
monopoly of education it would have given to the Church of 
England. The solution suggested by Governor Bourke, a system 
which should provide schools with separate religious and secular 
. instruction, was also unfavourably received, partly because its 
description as "The Irish National System" gave to many the 
mistaken- idea it had something to do with Roman Catholicism. 
In the upshot, the Government continued to subsidize all schools 
through grants administered by various educational societies. 
This led to a waste of public funds in the support of rival schools 
which, if united, might have been efficient, but alone were too 
small to provide adequate buildings, equipment, or teachers. 
On the other hand, denominational rivalry did promote establish- 
ment of some schools, especially in thinly populated outlying 
areas which might otherwise have been left for many years without 
education of any kind. In 1848, two Boards of Education were set 
up in New South Wales, a National Board, to supervise the establish- 
ment and work of the Government schools, and a Denominational 
Board, representing the religious bodies, to administer the Govern- 
ment subsidy to denominational schools. For the free settlement 
of Port Phillip, which in 1848 still formed part of New South Wales, 
but which was three years later to become the State of Victoria, 
a Denominational Board was considered sufficient. The rivalry 
of the religious sects was never so heated in Victoria as in New 
South Wales, but the denominational system did result in some 
areas being filled with a multiplicity of small schools with underpaid 
and inefficient teachers while other were totally neglected. In 1852 
a National Board of Education was set up to supervise Victoria's 
national schools, and in 1862 both National and Denominational 
Boards were replaced by a single Board of Education composed of 
laymen, which supervised and administered grants to all State- 
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aided schools. A similar system of Government subsidies to all 
‘efficient’ schools, denominational or secular, was followed in the 
other States for periods of varying length, disappearing in general 
with the establishment of a comprehensive system of national 
Schools. In Western Australia, however, subsidies to denomina- 
tional schools, of which the Roman Catholic schools were by far 
the largest number, were continued until 1895. Government 
subsidies took the form of a capitation grant based on attendance 
records, i 

The number of denominational schools established during these 
years makes an impressive comparison with the number of national 
schools. When the gold rushes began, the Churches followed the 
surging crowds to the barren goldfields and there established, in 
tents, schools and churches which provided a civilizing influence 
that was sorely needed. Since the outback population was often 
too engrossed in the search for gold or the other hard labour 
inevitable in the life of the pioneer, they were seldom concerned to 
demand schools, and Government schools followed settlement at 
some distance; they did not precede, and rarely accompanied it. 
With the exception of the gold rushes, extension of ‘settlement in 
Australia resulted more often from the migration of individual 
families than of groups, and the life of the pioneers was an isolated 
one. Even after a generation, the number of children in a newly 
settled area might not warrant the establishment of a Government 
school. If, in such cases, a Church school of sorts were established 
with the aid of a subsidy, it at least showed that here was educational 
work to be done. However, many districts remained without schools 
of any kind and the inefficiency and wastefulness of the denomi- 
national system was emphasized in reports made in the mid-century 
in State after State. This was a major argument for the establishment 
of a national system of education. 1 

Meanwhile, other factors were operating to build up a public 
opinion in favour of such a system. Not the least of these was the 
single-minded work of individuals to whom the cause of education 
itself was more important than party quarrels. Such a one was 
William Wilkins, brought to New South Wales in 1851 to open at 
Fort Street a model school to train teachers and demonstrate 
teaching methods. Imbued with the spirit of the great English 
educationist, Dr. James Kay Shuttleworth, under whom he had 
been trained at Battersea "raining College, Wilkins set himself 
28 headmaster, and later as inspector of schools, to secure reform 
of the chaotic school system of New South Wales and public 
acceptance of national education as something all parties and 
creeds should be proud to support. Other notable crusaders were 
George Rusden, agent of the National Board for New South Wales, 
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including the Port Phillip District, and H. C. E. Childers, first 
inspector of denominational schools for the same area. In 1849 and 
1850 these men journeyed extensively through the scattered settle- 
ments from Sydney to Western Port Phillip, examining the existing 
educational provision for themselves and discussing with parents 
and local committees the needs of each locality. Parallels can be 
found in the efforts and achievements of individual teachers and 
administrators in other States. In the political sphere, the name of 
Henry Parkes must forever be associated with the establishment 
of national education in New South Wales. He sponsored the 
Public Schools Act which set up a single Council of Education 
in 1866 and he was the Council’s elected President for the first 
four years of its activity. Ten years later, he was responsible for 
the more: ambitious Public Instruction Act of 1880. 

Meanwhile, the population was mounting with the development 
of agriculture and sheep breeding and, in a spectacular leap, with 
the gold discoveries from 1851 onwards. Secondary industries were 
soon to be developed, with the help, in some States, of a protective 
tariff. In this vigorous young population the proportion of children 
was increasing from year to year. Local government has never been 
as strong in Australia as in England and it was evident that the 
up-country areas and those where population fluctuated, as on the 
gold-fields, could not hope to enjoy anything like equality of 
educational provision under local control. With England's example 
in the Education Act of 1870 before them, the States one after 
another determined to provide a system of national schools, and 


‘to do so in the only way possible in Australia of 1870 to 1900, by 


centralized systems under State Departments. 

Victoria led the way in the Act of 1872 with a system which went 
further than that of England; it was to be free and compulsory, as 
well as secular. The appointment of truant officers within two years 
showed that Parliament was in earnest about the compulsory 
clauses. South Australia and Queensland declared for secular State 
systems in 1875, New South Wales in 1880, and Tasmania in 1885. 
In Western Australia a law of 1871 had provided for a national 
system, but there was no adequate provision of national schools 
for many years after that. Subsidies to Catholic Schools did not 
come to an end in that State until 1895 and the compulsory clauses 
of the Act of 1871 were not enforced until 1893. 2 

There was no general agreement about the desirability of free 
education in Australia until the end of the century. So great a man 
as Henry Parkes had given as his opinion in 1879: 

‘I firmly believe that a strong link between the parents and the 
schools of the country would be formed from the responsibility 
placed upon the mothers of putting together on a Monday morning 
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ж fy 
гий Lai sums required to keep th children at school during the 
week." 

On the other hand, introducing the Bill of 1872 in the Parliament 
of Victoria, the Attorney-General, Hon. J. W. Stephen, said: 

*. .. The child of the poorest parents who is sent, without paying 
any fees, to be educated by a master supported by the State, does 
not receive his education in the way in which a child receives 
education at a charity school in England; but he gets it as one of the 
advantages derived from living in a free country where all co- 
operate in supplying the common necessities.’ 

The small fee of 3d. per week per child, with a maximum of 1/- 
per family was charged in New South Wales to all‘ but necessitous 
cases until 1906. Tasmania charged similar fees until 1908, but in 
all other Australian States primary school fees had disappeared 
by the end of the nineteenth century. 

It was not, however, enough to declare for a free system. Queens- 
land had done so as early as 1869, but she had neither the schools 
nor the teachers to give reality to this privilege, especially in the 
remoter areas. Apart from the provision of buildings, the greatest 
problem was to find and to train the teachers. Though some teacher 
training had begun in Australia as early as 1851 and though the 
monitorial and pupil-teacher systems did something to stretch 
existing resources, the competition for labour in all walks of life 
in this rapidly growing country kept teachers in short “supply 
throughout the nineteenth century. Salaries were inadequate and 
accommodation for teachers was poor, especially in the small 
schools of the remoter areas, which have always been hardest to 
staff. The system of ‘payment by results’, by which the’ teachers’ 
small stipends were supplemented in some States in the latter part 
of the century, offered inducements which had a sad effect on 
education. It led to almost exclusive concentration on the basic 
subjects covered by the payment, and, it is feared, to some ‘rigging’ 
of attendance records. A major development in the establishment 
of effective national education in this country was therefore the 
gradual improvement in the salaries and living conditions of the 
teachers. Until this was achieved the proportion of ill-qualified 
teachers remained high, particularly in rural areas. 

The enforcement of attendance presented another problem. 
It called for the assumption of some local responsibility and the 
appointment of a band of truant officers. Distances between schools 
and homes in the country districts of Australia are apt to be wide 
and for some children they must always remain insuperable. 
Each State provides, in its school regulations, a minimum walking 
distance between school and home which will excuse the child from 


attendance. This varies according to age, being usually three miles | 
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for a child of ten years. Then, too, the enforcement of attendance- ` 
implied a check on private schools, their general quality and the 
reliability of their attendance records, and this in turn necessitated 
further legislation. It is not surprising, then, that compulsory 
attendance did not become really effective in the widely dispersed 
areas of Australia until the early years of the present century. 
The years of compulsory attendance have varied little from State 
to State. In general, primary school life in Australia extended from 
six to fourteen years until very recently, when it was increased to 
fifteen years in New South Wales and Tasmania. The latter State 
has since raised the leaving age to sixteen years. Legislation in 
Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia now provides for 
compulsory: education to fifteen years, but it will not be put into 
operation until staffing and school accommodation are adequate 
to the increased needs. : 
Such then, briefly, is the history of the emergence of national 
education in Australia. It is linked with the extension of democracy 
and with the development of educational 'opinion and practice in 
the United Kingdom but it has not been influenced greatly by the 
extension of the frontier as was the case in the United States. As 
settlement extended in Australia it reached out from, and retained 
its link with, the centre of administration. The significance of this 
for educational administrators is outlined in the following chapter. 
е 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
AN EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


This chapter describes how Education Departments in Australia are 
administered and indicates reasons for the evolution of certain current 
procedures. It concludes by suggesting means whereby administrative 
machinery may be made to function as smoothly and effectively as 
possible. 


INTRODUCTION 


Despite the growth of secondary industries and the programme in 
some States, during recent years, for their decentralization to 
country towns, the distribution of population in Australia has been 
chiefly determined by the pattern of primary industries which 
have developed. This, in turn, has been determined, most of all, 
by rainfall. Thus, as one passes inland, from the capital Cities in 
each State and the areas of closer settlement on the coast, the 
density of the population declines progressively until one reaches 
the sparsely settled areas of the inland. This pattern differs slightly 
from State to State. In all States it is varied because of local develop- 
ments, for example, of irrigation areas and mining centres, and in 
the future it may well be radically altered by the development of 
hydro-electric and larger irrigation schemes. Whatever the future 
may hold, however, many administrative problems in Australian 
education today spring from the fact that more than half the children 
of the nation are in rural areas, many of them scattered over long 
distances, with the attendant problems of transport, communica- 
tion and lack of amenities. Furthermore, the major features of the 
administrative machinery in each State were, in large ‘measure, 
determined during the last decade of the nineteenth century when 
the contrast between the centres of settlement and the hinterland 
was even more marked than it is today. 

In each Australian State, with exceptions which will be noted 
later, the public school system is administered from the seat of 
Government in the capital city. Overseas observers of this centralized 
administration need to be reminded that the significance of any 
‘form of centralization is relative and must be assessed in terms of 
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both the area served and the school population involved. Thus, if 
one compares the two largest Australian State Education Depart- 
ments with Education Authorities in countries where local admini- 
stration of education is taken for granted, the following interesting 
facts are revealed: 


Authority Р Area School Teachers 

(sq. miles) population 
New South Wales . 310,372 386,000 - 13,000 
Victoria . $ 3 : 87,884 216,436 8,894. 
London County . . 117 268,700 7,102 
New York City . P 299 1,082,814, 37,723 


eee ee 


It seems clear that, while the Australian States have, at times, been 
cited as examples of unrelieved centralization of educational 
administration, account must Бе taken of the fact that it is possible 
to. find conditions, under a system of local control, where larger 
bodies of püpils and teachers come more closely under the scrutiny 
of *head office' and where that office is more heavily burdened with 
administrative tasks than is the case in any educational authority 
in Australia. 

With this proviso in mind, it is of interest to note that Australia 
owes the centralization of educational administration in each of its 
States both to the geography and the history ofthe country. The 
origins of the States differ, but in all cases, the first need was to 
establish the colony and to ensure its permanence against geogra- 
phical conditions which were less favourable than had been antici- 
pated. In the States where settlement developed from the earlier 
penal establishment, the type of administration tended to prolong 
the importance of the seat of Government even when exploration 
had opened up great areas for the production of wheat and, even 
more, of wool. Later, when new settlers came, either as immigrants 
or in disillusionment from the gold fields, in the face of the diffi- 
culties of the new country, especially the persistent hazard of 
inadequate rainfall, the character of the country bade them look 
to the Government for assistance through the large-scale develop- 
ment which the country needed—railways, water conservation 
and irrigation. j 

In Australia, no parallel can be drawn with the westward move- 
ment in the American colonies where, moving out from separatist 
communities, the pioneers reproduced their own social, political 
and administrative practices, even in the wilderness. On the other 


hand, while during the last eighty years a system of local govern- 
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ment has been developed in the several Australian States and is 
well established, it is restricted to local services such as health 
inspection, the maintenance of toads and to the regulation of 
property matters, 

Not only is local government limited in scope, but it has not 
reproduced the spirit and tradition of local government in England. 
In that country, local government draws its strength from a local 
life in village and county, already centuries old, and from a tradition 
of local public service by individuals which assumes a measure of 
leisure for at least some of the community. There is little leisure 
for the small man in the Australian countryside; eighty years ago, 

there was less. And in a country where Jack is at least as good as his. 
master, there has been little encouragement for those who have 
leisure to devote their energies to local government affairs. 

For a number of Ieasons, recommendations made in England 
between 1840 and 1850 for the establishment of a comprehensive 
System of local government in Australia were opposed in the localities 
and rejected by the legislature. In no State did the years which 
followed produce a 


understanding of the part they could play in an effective scheme of 


On the other hand, it has been a constant complaint of the local 
that they lack the financial strength to 
carry out the responsibilities entrusted to them and are even less 
able to perform functions which some would like to see added to 
them. The disparity of fiscal strength between areas of like size in 
Australia is a fact which was overlooked by civil servants in England, 
in the ‘forties’ and which is not fully appreciated by many observers 
today. Especially in the pastoral areas of the inland, local govern- 
ment areas of adequate financial capacity must be so large that not 
only is any feeling of local entity dissipated, but the distances 
involved add greatly to the task of administration. 

For more than a century, education in Australia developed along 
the lines already examined in some detail in the preceding chapter. 
In the early days, the motive for education was philanthropic and 
its provision was left largely to t 
viduals. About the middle of the 
during which the Government assisted all schools by subsidy, a dual 
system of ‘National’ and denominational schools was established. 
This system never succeeded in Providing schooling for all children 


to meet the demands of interested groups failed, with the result 
that, commencing with Victoria, in 1872, each State established a 
public system of education, administered by a State- Education 
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Department, under a Minister of the Crown. The last of these 
Acts was passed in Western Australia in 1893. 


TEACHERS 


In each State, then, teachers in public (i.e. Government) schools are 
civil servants. As such, they enjoy a security of tenure which might 
be envied by teachers in many countries. Short of criminal act, gross 
misdemeanour or incompetence, they may look forward to a life of 
service, with prospect of promotion to higher positions, until they 
reach the statutory retiring age which, in most States, is sixty-five 
years of age. This position certainly affords them protection against 
the personal feeling and group pressures, especially in small com- 
munities, to which teachers in some countries are vulnerable. They 
are free, however, to lead the normal life of citizens, to take civic 
office, to take part in political activities and to be elected to parlia- 
ment; though if elected, they are required to resign from the 
public service. 

There has been some criticism of the fact that, in accordance 
with public service regulation and tradition, teachers are expected, 
in their public utterances, as teachers, to refrain from criticism of 
the Government of the day. It is generally felt, however, that the 
benefits flowing from an unquestioned security of tenure more than 
outweigh a limitation of professional freedom which, for the great ` 
majority of teachers, is more apparent than real. 

The training of teachers will be discussed in Chapter 5. It will 
be'noted there that the conditions of training differ from State to 
State and that, while changes are taking place at the moment, not 
all States require a period of full training before teaching is com- 
menced. The tendency is, however, for teachers in primary schools to 
have completed a period of two years’ professional training following 
upon a full course of secondary schooling. Teachers preparing for 
secondary teaching graduate from the university or other tertiary 
institution and complete their professional training either after 
graduation or in conjunction with their other studies. Most Austra- 
lian teachers are trained in teachers' colleges maintained by the 
Education Department in their respective States, though teachers 
trained in other recognized colleges, either at home or abroad, are 
récruited, especially in times of teacher shortage. 

Having entered the service of the Education Department, a 
teacher may be appointed to a school in any part of the State. From 
the point of view of the community, this membership of a State- 
wide service means that there is a general equality in the standard 
of staffing, wherever the school may be. It means that every school, 
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whether it is in an isolated village or in a district of low fiscal 
‘strength or іп a congested industrial area is likely, over the years, 
to be staffed by teachers as efficient as those in schools more favour- 
ably situated. 

In addition to a general requirement that teachers shall serve for 
at least some years in country schools, the tendency is for first 
appointments or promotion, at each level beyond that of assistant 
teacher, to be made to country schools. Thus, there is an ebb and 
flow of teachers between city and country, though some teachers, for 
personal reasons, forego promotion in order to remain for a longer 
period in one school, town or city. 

Teachers are transferred from school to school by the head 
office of the Department to meet the-needs of the service as a whole. 
The frequency and the procedure adopted in regard to these 
transfers vary somewhat from State to State but, in general, teachers 
are transferred, under the direction of the senior administrative 
officer concerned, either to fill vacancies or to provide the teachers 
with a variety of experience. This movement of teachers is not a 
mechanical process, but in so far as it is possible, the personal 
circumstances of the teachers concerned and their individual 
preferences are taken into account. i б 

Promotion of teachers depends ultimately upon their efficiency as 
reflected in the reports of inspectors and their general record of 
service, seniority providing a further basis of distinction between 
teachers otherwise equal in status. The exact procedure of promo- 
tion varies from State to State but, especially in regard to principal- 
ships, in several States announcements are made of vacant positions 
and teachers with the necessary qualifications may apply or submit 
their names for consideration. In general, too, teachers who feel 
that they have been passed over have the right of appeal to an 
authority which varies in constitution and status from State to 
State but which, in one form or another, represents a disinterested 
third party. 

- The salaries of teachers are, in the majority of Australian States, 
determined by a body outside the Education Department. In three 
States, teachers have access to the State Arbitration Court. In New 
South Wales they have, in addition, access to the Public Service 
Board and salary scales have been determined in that State during 
recent yeats by agreement between the Board and the Teachers’ 
Federation. In Victoria an independent tribunal has recently been 
established. The disinterested comparative study of teachers’ 
salaries in Australia as a whole has yet to be made, but it is probable 
the salary of the Australian teacher presents a picture characteristic 
of so much in Australian education. While there are authorities 
overseas where standards are higher, the situation as a whole 
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compares favourably with that in other systems and there is a 
notable absence of the ‘backward’ or ‘forgotten’ areas found in 
some countries overseas. 

The progress of teachers beyond the rank of headmaster or 
headmistress raises a number of issues. From the point of view 
of the present discussion, a distinction must be made between the 
issues involved in the selection and training of members .of the 
profession as supervisors and stimulators of professional growth 
among teachers and those involved in the selection and training of 
administrative officers. 

"The office of Inspector of Schools in Australia, as in some other 
countries, has combined both functions and the success with which 
the inspector performs them inevitably reflects the interests, apti- 
tude and training of the individual officer concerned. (See Chapter 
6.) Some inspectors have inspired the classroom teacher, but have 
been poor administrators; with others, the reverse has perhaps been 
the case. Despite the criticisms frequently directed towards in- 
spectors at educational gatherings, the time is past when they are 
merely assessors of the ‘efficiency’ of teachers and in more than one 
State, the growing tendency to place upon them responsibility for 
decisions of an administrative nature calls, in the opinion of some 
observers, for a re-examination of the methods by which. such 

` officers should be selected and trained. 

While there have been a number of exceptions in most States, 
inspectors are generally chosen, either directly or as the result of 
application for an advertised position, by the Director of Education, 
from among the most successful or promising school principals. 
The question as to whether such appointees cán or should be 
expected to combine and to develop both of the aspects of their 
office to which reference has already been made, is one which has. 
not been systematically examined in Australia. There is a general 
assumption that a capable headmaster will make a capable inspector 
and that the most useful training for his new responsibilities is 
training ‘on the job’ after a short period of induction. Certain it is 
that there are no organized courses of training for either aspect 
of the inspector’s work. 

It may well be that a varied experience as teacher and head- 
master, especially if it is reinforced by reading and experimentation, 
will provide the necessary background for an officer who, in turn, 
is to stimulate and lead teachers throughout a district. There are 
grounds for doubting, however, whether sufficient attention has 
been paid to training in basic administrative procedures for those 
who will become inspectors, or to their introduction to some of the 
broader issues with which they will be confronted as representatives 
of their Department in a large district. The significance of these . 
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administrative considerations becomes greater when account is 
taken of the fact that, in some States at least, there is a movement 
towards administrative decentralization, with a corresponding 
increase in the responsibilities of some members of the inspectorate 
and when it is recalled that it is from the inspectorate that the senior 
administrative officers of the Department are drawn. 5 
It is common practice in Australia for a headmaster to be 
appointed inspector somewhat before the age of forty, to serve as 
inspector in a succession of country districts until he comes to 
occupy one of the inspectorates in the metropolitan area. In indi- 
vidual cases he may, before this happens, be appointed to an 
administrative or specialist position on headquarters staff. 


HEAD OFFICE ORGANIZATION 


Details of head office organization vary from State to State, but 
broadly speaking, the staff of the head office falls into two groups 
under a Director, or Director-General of Education. Educational 
matters, that is, questions of curriculum, the conduét of schools, 
policy in regard to teaching staff and other matters affecting the 
educational programme, are dealt with by chief inspectors (or 
superintendents) assisted by subordinate officers (bearing various 
titles) and specialist staff, all drawn from the inspectorate or super- 
visory staffs. The business management of the Department, includ- 
ing finance, the building programme, maintenance services, furni- 
ture and school supplies and the details of staff matters are in the 
hands of a clerical staff under a senior officer who is responsible to 
the Director of Education. 

The success of such a type of organization depends upon a 
clear definition of duties as between educational and clerical officers 
and a spirit of understanding and co-operation throughout the 
staff. It is at the senior levels of such an organization that difficulties 
are likely to arise for there the point is reached where there is no 
clear distinction between the shaping of educational policy and the 
determination of the methods by which it can be put into effect. 
There is always the need, for example, for the officer whose original 
background is that of the classroom to relate his plans to the limita- 
tions of the budget or to the speed with which buildings can be 
erected. On the other hand, it is easy for those concerned with the 
building programme to overlook the fact that school buildings are 
not merely bricks and mortar, but are ‘teaching machines’, ulti- 
mately to be justified in size, layout and equipment by the extent 
to which they enable teachers to do their job. More than one 
suggestion in Australia for a clear separation: of the machinery of 
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educational supervision from that of day to day administration 
has foundered because of the failure to realize that both are con- 
cerned in ensuring that the right teachers are providing the most 
suitable school experience for children under the best conditions 
which can be secured. , 
= The more hopeful solution appears to lie in the possibility 
of providing more explicit training and experience in administra- 
tive problems and procedures for those who are likely to pass from ` 
the classroom to administrative work and of providing for the more 
promising of those whose background is clerical, training and 
experience in educational problems. 

As it is, the general efficiency of education departments in : 
Australia is,a tribute to the value of a variety of experience among 


- the staff, the effectiveness of learning by doing and the general 


common sense of all concerned. A bald statement of the facts 
might lead an outside observer to expect far otherwise. An educa- 
tional staff drawn from experienced inspectors who were, in turn 
experienced headmasters, but who lack the specific training in: 
administration provided in some countries overseas, occupy most 
of the senior positions. Working with them at the senior level 
are officers drawn from the clerical division of the Civil Service, 
who have had little or no contact with the daily life of schools, but 
who have won administrative status by examination and by long 
experience on the job. 

The basic need of such a system has already been indicated. The 
shortcomings which some observers find so easily in departments 
of education, as in other Government departments, are those 
associated with all large administrative bodies and with all public 
organizations whose procedure is governed by regulations. There 
has been a movement during recent years, in at least two States, to 
decentralize this administrative machinery both with a view to 
identifying administration more closely with regional areas and to 
reducing the size of the headquarters machine. On the other hand, 
those who so readily criticize ‘red tape’ methods as readily overlook 
the long record of probity and the tradition of service, divorced 
from the demands of sectional interests, which are cherished in 
the Civil Service in Australia. 

The organization plans of two head office staffs in two State 
Departments of Education are set out in Tables 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


Warning. has already been given that, despite the broad similarity 
in the nature of the problems of educational administration 
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throughout Australia and in the methods by which these problems 
are attacked, there are significant differences, in both respects, from 
State to State. These differences become most apparent when one 
examines actual administrative procedures. This fact must be borne 
in mind in regard to the observations which follow; to some extent 
those observations depict the practice followed in one State, not 
“necessarily in all. 


(1) Finance 


The annual operating programme of the Department of Education 
in each State is financed from revenue derived from general taxation. 
With minor exceptions, the Department itself does not produce 
revenue from fees, sales or other sources. Apart from the monies 
raised by the voluntary local committees to be described later, 
there is no other source of funds for the maintenance of the public 
schools of the State. As has been pointed out above, no financial 
support is derived from local government authorities. 

Capital expenditure upon buildings and the establishment of 
new schools is met from loan funds. These loans are raised at the 
national level, a portion of the resulting funds being allocated to 
the various States. Within each State allocation, a sub-allocation 
is made for education. There are no special loans or bond issues 
for educational purposes. 

In the Education Department a draft estimate of current expen- 
diture for the coming year is drawn up and presented by the 
Minister for Education to the Treasurer. After review, this estimate 
becomes part of the budget presented to Parliament and, as approved 
by Parliament, becomes the financial framework within which the 
Department operates for the next financial year. At the same time, 
a draft loan programme is constructed and presented as part of the 
State’s needs in the total allocation of loan funds to the State. The 
final sub-allocation to education governs the extent to which new 
schools can be built and furnished during the coming year. In this 
regard, availability of manpower and materials have, during recent 
years, been even more significant determinants of what can be 
achieved. 

The annual operating costs, i.e., those met from revenue, of a 
typical Department. of Education, fall into three main categories 
as follows: А 4 у 
Salaries and wages (including payment of cost value of accumulated 

leave on retirement, overtime, etc.), eighty-two per cent. 
Operating costs (maintenance and cleaning of buildings, school 

h H H , 

‘supplies, books and stationery, furniture and equipment replace- 

ment, staff travelling and other allowances), ten per cent. 
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Special costs (grants to educational and learned societies, special 
activities such as: visual education; school broadcasts, provision 
of milk for school children, conveyance of children to school), 
eight per cent. 

The higher proportion of educational costs which are attributable 

to salaries, chiefly teachers’ salaries, is a feature common to most 

educational budgets. It aggravates the problem, however, of main- 
taining adequate standards of school maintenance, equipment and 
supplies, especially under conditions of rising costs. At the same 
time, an expanding conception of the scope of education thrusts 

upon the educational budget costs which were unthought of in a 

generation for whom education did not go far beyond instruction 

in reading, writing and arithmetic. 


(2) Relation to other Departments 


No picture of educational costs or of the Government's activity 
in this field is complete without reference to the work of other 
Departments. It is general practice for the Department of Works 
to plan and supervise the erection of school buildings. The actual 
erection is done by building contractors. Liaison between the 
Departments of Education and of Works is maintained in a variety 
of ways, sometimes by means of consultative or advisory inter- 
departmental committees. In the last resort, however, the closeness 
of this liaison depends upon the personalities involved. There are 
at least some examples in Australia of the high degree of co-opera- 
tion which can be achieved between architect and schoolman. 
Practice in regard to maintenance of school buildings varies from 
State to State; in one State, the extent of the work involved justifies 
the provision of a maintenance staff within the Department of Edu- 
cation where it works with economy and efficiency and a specialized 
knowledge of the detailed needs of schools. (See Chapter 8.) 

The question of responsibility for the health of school children 
has been a matter of debate. The outcome has been, in all States 
save one, to make the School Medical Service a function of the 
Department of Health rather than of Education. The emphasis of 
School Medical Service programmes is upon systematic general 
examination of the school population, and discoyery of special 
defects. Advice to parents is given and this advice is followed up, 
but no treatment is afforded. 

The conveyance of children to school involves co-operation 
between the Education Department and such departments as those 
of railways and transport. Conditions vary from State to State and 
within each State. In some States, certain categories of children 
are given free transport to school; all of them travel at concession 
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rates. The co-operation between departments also extends to the 
adjustment of time-tables to suit school needs and the licensing 
of buses which will carry school children. Australia has not adopted 
the American practice of providing bus services owned and operated 
by the educational authority. 

The general tendency in regard to the provision of school supplies 
is for the Education Department to use the facilities of a Govern- 
ment Stores Department or similar central purchasing agency. 
The merits and demerits of the employment by the Education 


- Department or any other department with specialized. interests 


of such an outside agency, has been discussed fully in the literature 
of educational and public administration. Its chief advantage is 
economy in purchasing; care must be taken, however, to ensure 
flexibility in purchasing policy and understanding of educational 
needs and standards. Here again, while much may be achieved by 
sensibly devised procedures of liaison, the secret of success is 
co-operation and understanding at the personal level between those 
responsible for policy. 

'The standard of school equipment and supplies in Australia is 
low in comparison with standards in individual areas in Great 
Britain, Canada and the United States. This results not so much 
from the method of purchasing as from limitations of the educa- 
tional budget, limitations which are accentuated by the proportion 
which must be awarded to salaries. Here again, one must observe 
that the standard of school supplies from the central office is at 
least uniform throughout any Australian State; there are neither 
favoured nor ‘forgotten’ schools. 


(3) Local Participation 
Local government authorities bear no responsibility for the pro- 
vision of educational services. Discussions inevitably take place 
between State and local authorities on particular matters as, for 
example, the choice of school sites, but the responsibility lies with 
the State and most local authorities are content to let it remain 
there. Co-operative projects are sometimes worked out, such as the 
development of play areas adjacent to schools, but in these matters 
relationships largely depend upon the attitude of individual local 
councils. 

"This attitude springs both from the relative financial weakness of 
the councils and from the general habit on the part of the commu- 
nity of leaving the task of public education to the State. Any change 
in this state of affairs will depend upon a more general change in 
public opinion than is reflected in current moves in some States 


towards a measure of educational decentralization. The lack of 
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local government activity in this field is at once a cause and an 
effect of this complacency on the part of the public. Unless citizens 
feel that the schools in their community belong to them, they will 
not be prepared to contribute to their upkeep and operation except 
through the impersonal channel of taxation. (It is significant that 
taxation in Australia is now on a national, not a State, basis; that 
is to say, the citizen’s major contribution to education is more 
impersonal than ever.) Until local authorities are prepared to take 
some initiative in the matter and State authorities are prepared to 
take the first steps towards decentralizing administrative machinery 
and delegating authority, local participation in the responsibility 
for education will not come about. 

In two Australian States this initiative has, however, been taken 
by the State authority during recent years. In one State, whose 
size and whose variety of conditions from area to area mean that 
the central administration is far removed from the daily life of 
many of its schools, the State has been divided into five regions, 
each under the direction of a senior officer. The nature and extent 
of this very recent delegation of authority are outlined in the 
Annex to this chapter. 

In another State, a region embracing five per cent of the area of 
the State and five per cent of its school population, has been placed 
under the control of an Area Director. The Area Director is respon- 
sible for the supervision of all schools and educational activities 
in his arca, the adjustment of staffing within the schools of that 
area, such personnel matters as leave of absence, the programmes 
of work of the four inspectors whose districts comprise the area, 
repairs and maintenance of schools and a variety of matters of 
local importance. The Director also advises the central administra- 
tion on the programme of new buildings for his area. He is assisted 
by a small clerical staff and a building maintenance foreman and 
can call upon the facilities of a large maintenance depot. In addition 
to the four inspectors of schools, a number of specialist supervisors 
are attached to his headquarters. As yet, there has been no develop- 
ment of a regional body responsible for expressing regional public 
opinion or for assuming any measure of local responsibility for 
special development within the area. ut 

The chief feature, indeed, of such a development as this is that 
it seeks to reduce to a minimum the number of matters which must 
be referred to the head office of the Department miles away in. the 
capital city. It seeks also to ensure that, so far as possible, decisions 
will be made (on matters which do not affect policy for the State 
as a whole) by officers living and working in the area. Over and above 
the reduction in the volume of business to be referred to the central 
office, this project has the advantages of affording training and 
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experience to a group of officers in dealing with some of the prob- 
lems of local educational administration and of familiarizing the 
people of the area with the idea of some measure of educational 
administration being conducted close to them and not far away in 
the capital city. 

As an administrative experiment initiated by the central authori- 
ties, this project is nevertheless faced with certain specific limitations. 
The first is that, as yet, this administrative transplantation has no 
roots in a local organization of citizens or in any local sense of 
responsibility for making any direct contribution to education in 
the area. Furthermore, the area remains part of the State and, in 
the circumstances, the views and demands of the local communities 
concerned will continue to be voiced through their parliamentary 
representatives at the seat of government. 

Nor is it a simple task to determine the matters which can effec- 
tively be delegated to such a regional administration, especially 
when their implications for the education services as a whole must 
be taken into account. One such matter may be mentioned to illus- 
trate the problem. ° 

Attention has already been drawn to the benefits which derive 
from a State-wide teaching service. The establishment of such a 
service means not only that an obligation rests on all teachers to go 
where they are sent, but that opportunities for promotion to positions 
anywhere in the State are open to qualified candidates. This, in 
turn, is reflected in the maintenance of seniority and promotions 
lists on a State-wide basis. In the light of Australian experience, it 
is not likely that these conditions will be disturbed, yet the main- 
tenance of these conditions means that the Area Director can be 
responsible only for adjustments of staff within his area and that 
especially at strategically important points of his staffing, as in the 
case of school principals, his staff planning must be made to con- 
form to the ebb and flow of teachers between his area and other 
Parts of the State as a result of promotions to positions of greater 
responsibility. He has no power, nor has the Department, to create 
Positions within the area which would retain teachers, even if 
they were willing. In any case, the majority of professional opinion 
would be against anchoring any proportion of the teaching staff 
in one area, however large, for a longer time than is usual over the 
State as a whole. 

Passing from these relationships between the central authority 
and local or regional areas, it is to be noted that, for many years, in 
all Australian States provision has been made for the association 
of parents and citizens with the activities of individual schools. 
Only in one or two States is this association given administrative 
Status as a school board or committee. Even then the powers of 
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such bodies are restricted and are largely advisory though, in at 
least one.State, such committees receive a small sum from the 
central revenue to meet needs of a minor character over and above 
those met in the normal course of events through the Department’s 
programme. The value of these committees and the measure 
of authority which they possess lies in the sense of local responsi- 
bility for and interest in the school which they may engender. 

The more usual practice is for those interested in the local 
school to form a ‘Parent’s and Citizens’ Association’, as it is fre- 
quently called (or a ‘Mothers’ Club’ in the case of infants’ schools). 
These associations are recognized by the Education Department 
and are, in some States, established in terms of a model constitution 
which makes the principal of the school an ex-officio member. 
Other members of staff may attend meetings, but are not often 
members. 

These associations perform three main functions. They raise 
local funds for specific projects within the school. They mobilize 
and ventilate local opinion in regard to particular educational and 
administrative issues. They may serve as an effective means of 
parent education. i 

It is probably true that a majority of members regard the first 
two functions as the most important, if not their only functions. 


"Тһе funds raised are mainly spent on school equipment, especially 


capital items not generally supplied to schools, on the development 
of school libraries, the beautification of grounds and the improve- 
ment of playing areas. In some States certain of these expenditures 
are subsidized from Departmental funds. 

As fotal points of local opinion, these associations bring to the 
notice of the Education Department what they consider to be 
special needs of their school or district. More often than not their 
approach is through their Member of Parliament to the Minister 
for Education. By this means, such associations may become 
pressure groups, especially when they form themselves into wider 
organizations on a regional or even a State-wide basis. The matters 
most frequently raised are provision of increased accommodation 
and the building of new schools. X 

While the interest of these associations is by no means confined 
to the ‘externa’ of education, it is in general true that, as individual 
associations, they have not the understanding of the ‘interna’ 
of education which one might expect. Their constitution does not, 
of course, permit them to concern themselves with matters of 
staffing and teaching methods but in most cases their potentiality 
as parent education groups has not been fully realized. Not only 
do they tend to be preoccupied with the material aspects of their 
school; it is probable that insufficient lead has been given by the 
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educational authorities to encourage them to study and gain a 
greater understanding of current educational problems. In a day 
when educational methods are often radically different from those 
known to an older generation and when techniques of pupil per- 
sonnel work and school organization have developed and multiplied, 
there is an urgent need for parents to understand what the school 
is attempting to do and how it is setting about its task. 

There would be general agreement in Australia that the ultimate 
responsibility for the State-wide provision of education should lie 
with the elected representatives of the people. There have been 
suggestions that some form of board or council should be interposed 
between the Minister for Education and the central administration. 
The merits and demerits of such suggestions have not been exam- 
ined in this chapter. It may be observed, however, that should 
such a body be established with cither an advisory or an executive 
function, it should be made up of persons of standing and of 
broad experience whose contribution will be a personal one. A 
board comprising representatives of interested parties of pressure 
groups is certain to stultify the whole conception of ministerial 
responsibility and the authority of parliament. 

The stability of an educational service depends ultimately upon 
the sanctions of the legislation in terms of which it operates. While 
good educational administration produces a public opinion which 
demands a better service, the administrator must often be content 
to work within the framework of a law which he knows to be 
inadequate, but which has the support of public opinion expressed 
in parliament. Often such legislation is the outcome of the devotion 
of an enlightened minority, but it can never be too far ahead of public . 
opinion in general. Neither an individual executive, nor a board can 
operate any phase of the educational service in a manner which is 
out of touch with general public opinion. 

The provision and maintenance of a system of public schools 
under the authority of parliament does not mean that other schools 
will not exist. Australian experience has demonstrated that it is 
possible for denominational and other private schools to operate 
alongside public schools, often to their mutual benefit, In each 
State provision is made, by means of boards or councils, to co- 
ordinate curricula and standards. Such examination can also be 
extended to the certification of teachers. The present cordial 
relations between public and private educational authorities owes 
much to the Statesmanship of individual administrators during the 
early years of the present century. There relations are likely to 
continue and to prove profitable so long as there-is toleration on 
both Sides and so long as it is realized that the private school has 
opportunities of experimentation and individual development 
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which are not so readily available to the schools in a State-wide 
system. 

These relationships between public and private education in 
Australia have been built up without reference to the question of 
State aid to non-State schools. For one Church, the issue is.not dead, 
but as the law stands in every Australian State, all schools outside 
the public school system must depend upon their own resources. 

Under Australian conditions the existence of private schools, 
enrolling, in some age-groups, up to twenty-four per cent of the 
school population, has not produced an obvious social stratification. 
In a traditionally stratified society, the significance of these schools 
would be far different, but in a country where even the stratification 
based on income is unstable, the social significance of the school 
at which fees are paid is different from its counterpart in Britain 
or even in the United States. 


CONCLUSION 


It is manifestly impossible to discuss the administration of an 
Education Department without explaining in detail aspects of 
policy which would take us beyond the confines of this section. 
It must suffice to offer a summary comment upon what should be 
the outstanding features of any programme of educational develop- 
ment when judged in the light of Australian experience. 

The history of educational development in Australia is first 
of all a reminder that no educational system can be developed 
in vacuo but that it must be wedded to, indeed, grow out of the 
geographic, social and historical factors which have shaped the 
life of the community as a whole..In this sense, no educational 
system can be transplanted from one country to another. 

Australian experience has demonstrated, however, the advantage 
of an educational system which brings to the whole of a State a 
school service of uniform, quality. This advantage is the more 
marked in a country which embraces areas of differing fiscal 
strengths or at different stages of development. It is an advantage 
which diminishes, however, after the achievement of a satisfactory 
minimum standard is assured throughout the State or nation. 
It would seem wise, therefore, from the outset to have the way 
open for local participation in the educational service as soon as 
local initiative develops. The manner in which the school system 
is administered and expanded can encourage or retard the develop- 
ment of this local initiative. 

The outstanding need of Australian education or, indeed, of any 
country in which the primary responsibility for educational services 
lies with a central authority, is that the average citizen should be 
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made to feel that the State school belongs to him, that it is rendering 
him a real service and that he has obligations in regard to it. It 
is true that all government services share this danger of becoming 
distant and impersonal. It is also true‘that even in locally admini- 
stered school systems, as in the United States there is a constant 
need to keep the public informed of what the schools are doing. 
A centrally administered school system inherits all these limitations 
in a peculiarly significant fashion. Schools produce no obvious 
dividends and schools whose directors seem far away can easily 
be disregarded by all save an enlightened few in a local community. 

Yet the vitality of any individua! school or of a whole educational 
service depends upon the understanding and support of ordinary 
people. The words of Matthew Arnold are still true; they are 
especially true of a country like Australia: *. . . it is vain to expect 
thoroughly to educate the public of this country except by gradually 
inducing them to educate themselves. Those who have studied the 
subject may supply the best guidance and Parliament may be 
persuaded to make laws in accordance with their advice. But the 
real force, whereby the work is to be done, must come from the 
people. . . . But even more than skilful contrivance, it will need 
energy; and energy can only be obtained by trusting the schools to 
the hearty goodwill of the people. . . the people perhaps cannot 
give guidance, but they can give life, which is even more valuable 
than guidance. With the people, what we may do may be imperfect; 
without them, we shall probably do little or nothing.’ 


ANNEX TO CHAPTER II 
(Taken from Report of the Director-General of Education, Queens- 
land, for the year 1949, page 31.) 


‘Regional Administration. Queensland’s vast area and sparse popu- 
lation are factors which present difficulties to educational admini- 
stration and practice. The demand for the provision of greater and 
better educational facilities for people in areas removed from large 
cities and towns has been given sympathetic consideration, and any 
impartial observer who sees the schools at work in the north and 
west will agree that, so far as the fundamentals of education are 
concerned, the children in the most remote places are enjoying 
the same advantages as the girls and boys in the city schools. 
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‘As from the. beginning of 1949, the State system of Education 

- was, to a certain extent, decentralized. The State was divided into 
five (5) regions, the most thickly populated one being that con- 
trolled directly from the Head Office in Brisbane. Each of the other 
four (4) regions—the Central, Northern, South Western, and 
North Western—is controlled by a Regional Director of Education 
who is, however, responsible to the Director-General of Education. 

‘Each Regional Director exercises a degree of general control over 
education within his area. Each is responsible for the intra-regional 
transfers of Assistant Teachers and Heads of One-Teacher Schools, 
and controls the activities of Specialist Teachers of Music and 
Physical Education within the region. 

‘Each Regional Director is required to reside in the city or town 
designated as his official headquarters, but provision is made for 
the holding of periodic conferences between the Director-General 
and his Senior Officers, and the Regional Directors, in order to 
ensure tolerable uniformity of procedure in matters of policy, 
administration, and educational standards. . . 

° 

. .. ‘Increasing evidence is reaching the Department of the advan- 
tages that have arisen, and can be expected to continue, from the 
decentralization of educational administration. Urgent staff 
adjustments are effected without reference to a distant Head 
Office; the Department has an administrative officer available for 
ready reference in the case of major matters affecting a particular 
region; and those many minor problems which crop up from 
time to time, can be solved expeditiously, and, very often, on the 
spot. Parents and teachers feel that they are in much closer touch 
with educational administration in the State.’ 
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THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


The statement which follows describes the development of the primary 
school system in Queensland. This State has a population of approxi- 
mately a million persons spread over an area of 670,000 square miles; 
it is the Australian State in which the years of primary schooling— 
six to approximately fourteen ycars—coincide most closely with the 
years of compulsory attendance. ` 


THE EARLIEST YEARS 


Я 
On то December 1859, Queensland was created a colony separate 
from New South Wales. From New South Wales it inherited an 
educational system, the development of which has been referred 
to in some detail in Chapter I. The two Boards, referred to on 
page 17 were in existence at the time of Queensland’s separation 
and a small number of national, denominational and private schools 
were to be found in the colony which though large in area had a 
white population of only 25,000. Most of this population was 
concentrated in the capital, Brisbane, and in a few centres in the 
southeast of the State. Along the coast, at intervals, were a few 
small settlements but the vast inland was almost without white 
population and schools. 

The first Queensland Government decided in 1860 to place 
control.of education in the hands of one Board of General Education 
—presided over by а Minister of the Crown and required 'to 
control all matters affecting education in the colony of Queensland'. 
In this way it was thought that educational problems would be 
solved, but this was shown to be far from the truth in the first ten 
years of the colony's existence when controversies were encountered 
as vigorous and bitter as any that marred earlier development in 
New South Wales. Strong pressure was brought to bear by denomi- 
national schools supporters and for a time aid was granted to such 
Schools. Eventually in 1875 the colonial legislature dealt an appa- 
rently crushing blow to the hopes of the denominational pro- 
tagonists by passing an act intended to make primary education 
*free, secular and compulsory’. 
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THE PERIOD 1859-75 


This period was marked in particular by the spread of primary 
schools as population moved north and west. Also during this 
period active steps were taken to train teachers, to provide provi- 
sional schools and to institute some form of external examination 
to assess the educational achievement of school pupils. At this 
time, too, the Grammar Schools Act of 1860 was passed. 


Teacher Training 


Although the young colony recruited a number of teachers from 
New South Wales and Great Britain, it very soon became evident 
that Queensland must institute its own training scheme. The 
‘pupil-teacher’ system was begun in 1860 with three pupil-teachers 
who were trained in the schools by their head teachers. They were 
young ex-pupils who had satisfactorily passed through the primary 
school. The Normal School completed in 1862 in Brisbane was the 
training school for the majority of pupils employed by the Board. 
This school was also used to give a short course of training to 
adults who desired to become teachers. After this preparation they 
were sent out to take charge of small country schools. 


Provisional Schools 


'These schools were erected in areas where small numbers of 
pupils could be congregated but not in sufficient numbers to 
warrant the permanent establishment of a Government school, 
'The local community provided the accommodation and the educa- 
tion authority was (and is) responsible for supplying teacher, 
furniture and materials. 


Scholarship Examination 


Selection for post-primary education in Queensland by an external 
examination commenced during this period and still remains a 
distinctive feature of Queensland education. 


Grammar Schools 


The Grammar Schools Act of 1860 provided for Government 
endowment to supplement local funds of not less than one thousand 
pounds for the establishment (under Boards ‘of Trustees) of 
Brammar schools with accommodation for boarders. Grammar 
Schools which were set up under this Act are a feature of Queensland 
educational system not encountered in other States. These schools 
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are undenominational, independent day and boarding schools for 
primary and secondary pupils and have received a considerable 
part of their revenues from the Government endowment as well 
as from fees collected on behalf of a large number of scholarship 
holders. 


THE EDUCATION ACT OF 1875 AND THEREAFTER 


With the passing of this Act a Government Department of Public 
Instruction was established. The extension of primary schools to 
country areas proceeded rapidly and there are now, in this State, 
more than 1,500 primary schools providing primary education 
for more than 138,000 pupils. Other sections of this report refer 
to trends in teacher education, curriculum developments and 
methods of supervision and inspection, to problems associated 
with the administration of an Education Department in Australia 
and to the procedure adopted with respect to building and repairing 
schools. Here it must suffice to say that since 1875 primary educa- 
tion has been extended throughout Queensland so that it is now rare 
for any child of compulsory school age to be without the benefits of 
schooling. Since 1875 the pupil-teacher system of training teachers 
has been replaced by a Teachers’ College system whereby teachers 
are required to receive professional training in education: curricula 
have been modified a number of times to cater for the changing 
needs of the pupils: and for the administration of its educational 
system the State of Queensland is now sub-divided into five regions, 
each under the control of a regional Director of Education (except 
one which is administered by the Director-General of Education). 

The development of the colony with a meagre population in a 
very widespread area created special problems which placed great 
strain on the resources of the central authority. One method of 
overcoming the problems of distance was the appointment of 
itinerant teachers. The first of these began work in 1902 and, provided 
with a horse and buggy, he endeavoured to teach children in 
scattered homes in the southwest of the State. Later, motor cars 
and motor cycles were used but not with a great deal of success, 
since so many children lived away from properly constructed roads. 

The work of the itinerant teacher was eventually replaced by 
correspondence education in 1922. This involved the institution in 
Brisbane of a correspondence school which prepares series of 
lessons for distribution by mail. It began with thirty-seven scholars 
and at one stage during World War II the total number of pupils 
reached by correspondence school lessons was 11,000. Regular 
assignments are sent out from the school and when completed these 
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are returned for correction by fully qualified teachers on the staff 
of the correspondence school. Close co-operation is maintained 
with the homes in which some member of the family supervises 
and helps in the work generally. The development of education 
by radio has introduced another method of correspondence tuition. 
Regular broadcasts by staff members from the school are offered, 
to supplement the written work and to teach subjects such as 
speech training and appreciation of music. 


Small Schools 


The problem of providing educational facilities in sparsely settled 
areas remains a major problem for Queensland. A school may be 
opened when there is an average attendance of nine pupils. Of the 
1,500 State primary schools 1,000 of them have an enrolment of 
fewer than forty pupils and in most of these schools there is only 
one teacher and for him (or her) the task of organizing and teaching 
a number of grades calls for great ingenuity and ability. In some 
of the Australian States the principle of consolidation is now in 
operation whereby small schools in certain areas are closed and the 
pupils transported to a more central school, but consolidation is 
not yet a feature of the education system of Queensland. One 
reason for this is the distance between many ‘one-teacher’ schools. 


Rural Schools 


Rural schools are to be found in country towns in Queensland. 
The curricula of these schools have been designed to relate educa- 
tion in the country areas to the needs of the children in particular 
districts. The schools serve not only the towns in which they are 
located but also the surrounding district from which children 
travel to the rural school for a certain period (generally one day each 
week). The rural school provides facilities in manual training and . 
the domestic arts. Free transport is available to children who live at a 
distance from the rural schools. (It should be noted that the term 
‘rural school’ is used elsewhere in Australia, as it is in other countries, 
to refer to small ‘one-teacher’ schools. The *area' school in Tasmania 
represents another and later type of school to provide education 
with a rural bias. These schools, however, are the result of consoli- 


dation and involve full-time attendance.) 


Travelling Schools 


e is available to country children by 


Instruction in domestic scienc 1 
lway cars which offer short courses 


the provision of travelling rai 
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of six or seven weeks’ duration. In general, these courses provide 
the same amount of training in this shorter period as is offered 
elsewhere in the State in courses which last one day per week 
throughout the year, as, for example, at rural schools. 

Mention is also to be made of railway carriages and motor cars 
which have been fitted as dental surgeries. Health services have 
been carried by this means beyond the closely settled areas. 


Special Schools 


Special schools for pupils who for one reason or another are unlikely 
to cope with the ordinary primary school course have been provided 
for children who are deaf, blind, mentally and scholastically back- 
ward, socially maladjusted, epileptic and physically handicapped. 
The majority of these schools are to be found in the capital city. 
The creation of a Research and Guidance Branch in 1947 provided 
machinery whereby expert advice can be given as to the most 
adequate type of education for individual pupils. In addition, 
there are thirty-two schools for aborigines controlled by the Abori- 
ginal Welfare Department. : 


Practising Schools 


During their period of training at the Senior Teachers’ College 
students spend some time at certain metropolitan schools observing 
teaching methods and receiving training in giving class lessons and 
in school-room procedures. These schools are staffed by specially 
chosen teachers and function in close collaboration with the Train- 
ing College staff. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 


Primary schools are divided into grades (or classes) for the purposes 
of teaching. Pupils are generally classified on the basis of achieve-. 
ment, although age, ability and sometimes sex are taken into 
account. In the larger schools one teacher is responsible for the 
work of one grade but in smaller schools one teacher may teach 
two or more grades. Specialist teachers (in physical education, 
music, etc.) visit schools at certain intervals and often provision is 
made for children in the upper grades to attend domestic science 
or manual training centres either at their own school or at centres 
- accessible to them. Each primary school is under the control of a 
head teacher who is responsible for school organization, for ensuring 
that the courses of study offered are in accordance with the policy 
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of the Department of Public Instruction and are taught at an 
acceptable standard. Periodical visits to each school are made by 
the school inspector. Parents co-operate with the head teacher and 
his staff through school committees, mothers’ clubs, parents and 
citizens’ associations and similar organizations. 


> 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN AUSTRALIA 
Although the. Queensland primary education system described 
above is similar in many points to those in the other Australian 
States, there is one significant way in which the present organization 
of primary education in Queensland differs from that of the other 
States—that is, the age at which transition to post-primary education : 
takes place. In Queensland this is approximately fourteen years 
which means that in this State the primary school is the chief 
medium of instruction during the years of compulsory attendance. 
In all other States there has been a tendency to limit the length of 
the primary course so that most, if not all, children receive at least 
two years of post-primary education during their compulsory 
school life. It is to be noted, however, that in his annual report 
for the year 1944 (p. 9) the Director-General of Education in 
Queensland expressed the hope that the high schools and inter- 
mediate schools (which cater for the two top grades of the primary 
schools in a number of the largest towns) would ‘develop as single 
institutions, so giving to our (i.e., Queensland's) system that type 
of educational structure that already exists in New South Wales 
and other States where secondary education commences in the 
child’s twelfth year’. 

The tables overleaf give information concerning the classi- 
fication of Government primary schools in Australia in 1949, and 
the number of such schools in operation at the date of the last 
official report. These tables are, taken from Statistics of Australian 
Education, No. 1, Bulletin No. 17, April 1950; Commonwealth 


Office of Education. 
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TABLE 9. OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION OF GOVERNMENT PRIMARY 


SCHOOLS IN AUSTRALIA. (This is Table 3, Statistics of Australian ` 


Education, No. 1, Bulletin No. 
Office of Education.) 


17, April 1950, Commonwealth 


In each State, primary schools are classified on the basis of the 
average number of pupils attending the school. 


Average attendance 


Class 

School NEW. Ме ©. SA WA. Tas. 
IA — — — — = over боо“ 
I over 719! over 329 over400 over 615.2? over 500? 451-400 
II 181-719! 120-329 201-400 over 451.2 301-500 301-450 
ш 181-719! 50-119 41-200 over 222.3 `151-300 151-300 
IV 36-180 20-49 21-40 over- 83.0 86-150 76-150 
Уу below 36 below 20 12-20 over 35.8 41-85 31-75 
VI — — — over 11.5 21-40 8-30 
VII — — — over 4.7. below 21 — 


Schools have two departments, but if a school has an atten: 
ified as a Class II school, even though it has two depart- 


In S.A., regulations require that a fixed number of schools be placed in each class, 
an attendance may be taken into account in classifying a 


or more, it may be с 
ments. 


and conditions other 


* Class I and Class II schools in N.S.W. have three departments, and Class III 


dance of 320 pupils 


school. The figures given above are the average attendance at the smallest school 


in each class in 1949. 


* In W.A., Class IA is reserved for central schools of which only one remains (Boul- 


der). 


* In Tas., regulations provide for Class I area schools (attendance 451-525) and IA 
(attendance more than 525) but there are now no area schools in these classes. Area 
schools with fewer than 450 pupils are classified in the same way as primary schools. 
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- TABLE ro. NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN AUSTRA- 


LIA. (This is Table 4, Statistics of Australian Education, No. 1, 
Bulletin No. 17, April 1950, Commonwealth Office of Education.) 


School Now. V2 Gi BK WR EE 
IA. . . . == = — — I 6 
I : А 2 87 166 56 up G9 4 
IIS 5 LA ü 63 138 84 20 32 10 
IH. A n 4 217 264 345 31 43 28 
IV. г D > 480 590 385 60 66 38 
Vet z 5 i 927 885 464. 120 78 68 
VI. à r : — = — 276 8o ІЗІ 
VII : б 3 = = ==: 143 175 == 
Provisional’. : 565 — 56 — — = 
Unclassified? — . — = 126 — 5 == 
Sübsidized?. < (101) — — 9 I I 
Correspondence . I I 1 H I I 
Other* 100 . 2 — 21 — 17 zi. ay 
Other* o-99. 6 .34 uideor ig 58 28 213 

ТОТА .e . 2374 2069 1526 700 506 303 


In addition to the schools classified as shown in Table 9, there 
are other schools in each State. 


Provisional schools in N.S.W. rarely have an attendance of more than twenty 
upils and in Old. have fewer than twelve. 1 
inclassified schools in Qld. have an attendance of fewer than twelve; in W.A. there 
are two whose classification is pending and three which form part of high schools, 
‘Subsidized schools in N.S.W. are controlled by local Committees of Promoters 
and are not included in the total. In other States they are very small schools, 
as in N.S.W. 2 MN X 
— upils or more—include in Vic., twenty-one ‘Special Class I’ 
Other schoe 28) ree schools. In S.A. four practising and thirteen area schools 
are included, A : i 
E than 100 pupils—include hospital schools, and schools for delin- 
CET SIRE and native children where these schools are controlled by the 
State Education Department but not classified in the usual way (Table 9). In Vic. 
the four schools included in this group are three reform schools and one-half-time 
In Pee erates where infant schools are classified and counted separately (e.g., 
Qld. and W.A.), the proportion of very large schools is reduced. Similarly, where 
secondary. pupils attending primary schools are counted in the attendance г 
used in determining classification, the proportion of large primary schools is 


increased. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL 


This chapter traces the emergence of the primary school curriculum 
in one Australian State, Victoria. It describes features of the curri- 
culum in that State and concludes by making reference to aspects of 
curriculum construction and content which are characteristic of all 
six Australian States. 


THE CURRICULUM BEFORE 1900 


The curriculum of the Australian primary schools has developed 
in accordance with the changes in educational theory and practice 
which have at various times been current since State systems of 
free and compulsory education were established some eighty 
years ago. At the outset, the chief emphasis was placed on the 
attainment of a minimum standard of literacy without much regard 
to pupil reaction or the development of individual personality, 
The idea of efficiency in ‘the three R’s’ largely dominated the 
thinking of both administrators and teachers and had the effect 
of exalting skill in the transmission of knowledge as the most 
necessary and desirable attribute of the teaching process. At the 
same time a rigid system of inspection and examination narrowed 
the scope of the teaching, restricted experiment and progress, and 
in a great measure stultified educational thought and discussion. 
Within the narrow limits prescribed a considerable measure of 
efficiency was attained, but there was a general feeling that real 
achievement in terms of attitude, life interests, and social responsi- 
bility fell far short of the hopes and aspirations which heralded the 
new era of education for all the people. There were, however, in 
the various States many who had read widely in educational litera- 
ture and were deeply influenced by movements in overseas coun- 
tries, particularly in England, Scotland and America. By writing 
and discussion their views became widely disseminated, and at the 
turn of the century most of the States were taking stock of their 
educational systems. The first important educational advance made 
by the State Governments was to replace the administrative heads 
of the Education Departments by trained professional officers who 
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were henceforth known as Directors. In their selection of these 
officers the various States were remarkably discriminating. In 
practically all cases the Directors chosen were men of distinguished 
ability who transformed the educational outlook of their respective 
States and left a deep impress on the general life of the community. 

One of the first tasks undertaken after the establishment of the 
new order was the revision of the primary curriculum with the 
object of incorporating the best of current educational thought and 
practice. To this end courses of study were broadened and deepened, 
increased emphasis was placed on experience and reality as opposed 
to rote learning, and new subjects such as nature study and civics 
appeared for the first time. Excellent as these courses were, they 
suffered from the incurable disability that they were something 
imposed: from above rather than the outcome of free and disin- 
terested discussion by those concerned with their application in the 
schools. Nevertheless, they did signalize a pronounced advance in 
educational practice. The school at once became a more vital and 
interesting place not only for the pupils but also for the teachers, 
and there was a feeling of animation and expectancy which only 
those who experienced it can fully appreciate. : 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM IN VICTORIA 


Within the limits of this chapter it is not possible to give a compre- 
hensive analysis of curriculum practice in all the States of the 
Commonwealth. It is therefore proposed to outline briefly the 
changes in one State, Victoria, since the beginning of the present 
century, and at the same time to indicate some contemporary 
trends in the planning of courses for the primary school. Although 
each of the six States continued to develop its educational system 
on its own lines there was a general similarity not only in procedure 
but also in subject content, so that it may fairly be said that the 
educational history of one State provides a representative picture of 
conditions throughout the Commonwealth so far as curriculum 
development is concerned. "There are, of course, variations and 
divergences from the common norm in the respective States, but 
in general it may be assumed that what is true of one State is, 
within reasonable limits, true of all. — ATUM. мо: 
The revised curriculum which came into operation in Victoria in 
1902 provided a course of study for six classes of pupils beeen 
the ages of six and fourteen years—the period o: опы зогу 
attendance—and it remained substantially unaltered un 2 
when there was à re-organization of the primary school into four 
departments, each of two grades. This did not signify an extension 
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of the period of schooling at either end of the pupils’ school career. 
The former divisions of lower and upper first class were replaced 
by first and second grades, and the former sixth class, which usually 
had two divisions known as the upper and lower sixth, became the 
seventh and eighth grades. With the development of a State system 
of secondary schools it became the practice for pupils to pass to 
these schools at the end of the sixth grade course at which time a 
qualifying certificate was awarded. Pupils who did not enter a 
secondary school—and these at the outset constituted the great 
majority—remained in the primary school for an additional two 
years in the supplementary department (Grades VII and VIII). 


REVISION OF CURRICULUM 1920 


Apart from the necessary modifications consequent on the new 
organization there was, during the period, no marked alteration 
either in subject matter or in general teaching procedure, and it 
may be said that the curriculum of 1902 remained comparatively 
unchanged in its broad general outlines until 1934, though there 
was a general revision of a somewhat restricted and conservative 
nature in 1920. The chief characteristics of this curriculum may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) It was in a great measure formulated by the administration; 
the practising teachers had little or no part in its making. 

(2) The prescriptions were binding on all schools in the State, 
both town and country, large and small. Except for modifica- 
tions rendered necessary by differences of organization in 
schools of various sizes there were few alternative courses and 
practically no range of choice in the selection of courses. 

(3) It was exclusively a subject curriculum. The matter to be 
taught under each subject or subdivision of a subject was 
outlined in detail. No attempt was made to base the learning 
process on broad general projects or co-operative class activities. 

(4) It gave undue weight to formal instruction in such subjects as 
mathematics and grammar, and somewhat undervalued the 
importance of physical education, handicrafts, expression in 
art, wide reading interests and experiences, and the human and 

, Social aspects of geography. 

The appended summary outlines suggested time allotments for the 

various subjects in this revision. In interpreting this summary it 

will be noted that all activities connected with oral and written 
training in the mother tongue have been included under the term 


English, while nature knowledge embraces nature study, science 
and geography. 
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Approximate Weekly Time-Allotment (in hours). 


EN Е Grades 
- Subjects = annu 4 s 6 7 
English . 2 k ó а 12% 12 10% 110 10 10 9 
Elementary Mathematics 3% 4% 5 5 5% 5% 6 
Nature Knowledge 14 1% 2% 2% 2% 2% 3 
Stories and History % % т ї I I I 
Manual Training 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Singing se a A 9 o 7 
Physical Training (includ- 
ing Assembly) . . - 1% 1% 1 X 1% 2% 2% 2% 
Total Hours . 4 . 22% 23 24 25 25 25 25 
Needlework . > + > 133-15 2° 2 2 


Despite the limitations which have been outlined there was marked. 
educational activity during the period. Progressive teachers experi- 
mented with new techniques such as the Dalton plan and the pro- 
ject method, and in the rural schools young teachers fresh from the 
training colleges were finding a new basis for reality in the organiz- 
ation of Young Farmers' Clubs. The establishment of the Australian 
Council for Educational Research also gave a new impetus to 
educational thought and experimentation by disseminating modern 
ideas-of school theory and practice, while the increased use of 
intelligence aptitude tests threw a new light on learning problems 
and made it possible to appraise the results of instruction with 
more accuracy and objectivity. 


REVISION OF THE CURRICULUM 1932-34 


As a result of the increased interest in education and a growing 
realization of the need for progressive change to meet the needs of 
the times a comprehensive revision of the curriculum was under- 
taken in 1932. The procedure adopted was indicative of the changed 
outlook regarding the place of the teachers in educational planning. 
From the outset the Education Department wholeheartedly accepted 
the principle enunciated by Mr. G. S. Browne, the then Principal 
of the Melbourne Teachers’ College, ‘that no programme of school 


work will function effectively which is not evolved to some extent 


out of the thinking of the teachers who are to apply it. Aécordingly 
2 Curriculum Revision Committee Was appointed, consisting of 
representatives of the inspecting staff, State school teachers, and 
Public and Registered Schools independent of the Education 
Department. Teachers in all parts of the State were made to feel 


that the business in hand was à great co-operative enterprise in 
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which they were vitally interested, and they were invited to establish 
district committees for the purpose of discussing and submitting 
suggestions or even to furnish the central committee with their 
own personal views. When the statements were received they were 
co-ordinated by the central committee and after a period of prelimi- 
nary study representative subject committees were set up to draft 
the various courses. When complete, and after review by the 
central committee, these courses were issued (in typograph) to 
150 selected schools for trial, suggestions and amendments. When 
the reports had been received and considered, the final draft of the 
curriculum was printed and issued to the schools for a year's 
further trial before being finally adopted. Such extensive preliminary 
work and widespread trial before final adoption has not been 
common practice in Australia. The Preparation is more often done 
by select committees, and little widespread trial is undertaken. 

In launching the new courses the Education Department enlisted 
the aid of both the city and provincial press. The editors, almost 
without exception, were wonderfully co-operative, and made liberal 
Provision in their columns for the printing of informational articles 
on various aspects of the curriculum, These served as’ а source of 
guidance to teachers and pupils until such time as new textbooks 
could be prepared and published. 

The most significant features of the 1934 curriculum and subse- 
quent subject revisions appear to be as follows: | 

(т) Curriculum revision for the first time in the educational 
history of the State was regarded as a co-operative and demo- 
‘cratic undertaking which demanded the co-operation of all the 
teachers in all the schools, and the interest and assistance of 
Parents, the general public, and all educational agencies 
within the ambit of the State. 

(2) In the words of the then Director of Education, the late Mr. J. 
McRae, ‘the narrowing influences of rigid prescriptions were 


eliminated. In all subjects a wide range of material was outlined 


criptive and mandatory, were sufficiently 


з low of reasonable freedom in selection and 
planning by the teachers, 


Purposeful activities with their fellow: 
learning, 


=—. 4%. 
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(5) More attention was devoted to the attainment of physical and 
mental health through improved health-courses and carefull 
graded physical exercise. 1 

(6) Increased provision was made for handicrafts, and hobbies 
were encouraged in place of at least some of the formal home- 
work which had been characteristic of the schools in the past. 

(7) In English, functional grammar replaced formal grammar, 
increased emphasis was placed on good speech, meaningful 
written projects, and the development of reading. interests 
through general library periods and free reading from grade 
libraries. . 

(8) The human aspect of geography was made the paramount 
consideration, and the subject was more closely linked with 
history. A 

(9) Involved and unrealistic operations were eliminated from the 
arithmetic course, but there was little change in the grade 

placement of fundamental operations until the 1941 revision. 
(10) Encouragement was given to the organization of extra school 

or community projects by means of clubs, exhibitions, excur- 

sions and holiday visits. : 
The following tables show a suggested time allotment for the 
various subjects in the 1934 revision and by comparison with the 
similar table published with the 1920 revision (see page 55) will 
serve to illustrate the various changes in emphasis which have 
been previously outlined. 


Schools with average attendance of more than 155. 


Grade (time in hours) 


Subject I п у; V VICSVIEOSVIII 
English Language and Lite- 

rature . т.“ Ж | . 13% 13 10% 10% 9 9 8% 8% 
Mathematics . s : S» 53. 3% 4 4 4% 4% 5 5 
Social Sciences . А „З= Ж е2 2 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Nature Study, „General 

Science, Rural Science . 6 % 1 I 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Health, Free Play, Physical 

Exercises, Assembly, 

Sports and Games . . 4 4 5% 5% 6 6 6 6 
Art and Handwork . . 3% 3% 3 3 2% 2% 2% 2% 
МОС NUM EART A I I I I I 
Religious Instruction . . % % Y & VW 3 kh K 

Toras . `. . 26% 26% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 


Hours of Instruction 9.15 a.m. to 12.15 p.m.; 1.30 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
(Grades I and II, 3.45 p.m.). 
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Schools with average attendance of 155 and less. 


Grade (time in hours) 


Subject ТАРТУ УУЛУБУ 
English Language апа Lite- 

erative ОЕ тз 10% 1034.9 о 8% (814 
Mathematics. . . . 3 3% 4 4 4% 4% 5 5 
Social Sciences . . . — — 1%, 134 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Nature Study, General 

Science, Rural Science . % ии 34 % 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Health, Free Play, Physical 

Exercises, ^ Assembly, 

Sports and Games. . 4 4 s 5 5% 5% 5% 5% 
Art and Handwork . . 3% 3% 3 3 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Musicum eros be. e 0. 14 i1 %* и 94 90, 954 э 
Religious Instruction . . % % 34 и X WX %& k 

Torazs . . . 26% 26% 264 26⁄4 2614 26V, 2614 26% 


Hours of Instruction 9.15 a.m. to 12.15 p.m.; 1.15 p.m. to 3.30 p.m. 


Following is. the suggested distribution of the time allotted to 


- English: 


—————————————————À——————— 


Grade (time in hours) 


Subject TEE a A УНЫШУПЁ 
Literature, Reading, 
Speech-training and 
Phonetics... . . . s% s 5 4% 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Кесцаноп И а БЕ ит І д A Ьа ВАА 
Wange | Е - 2% 2% І I Ye МА Wa Ve 
Composition and Grammar. 2 2 115.2 2 2 2 2 
Vocabulary and Spelling . 2% 2% 2 % 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Pepe Egg 212125 ауа: Хызы Т4 HU 
Total allotment to English. . 13% 13 то 15 10% 9 9 8% 8% 


CHANGES IN METHODS OF INSPECTION AND EXAMINATION 


Along with changes in the curriculum there have, during 


the 


period, been corresponding changes in the methods of inspection 
and examination in the primary school. This may be briefly summed 
up as an increasing tendency for the inspectors of schools to abdicate 
their functions as examiners and adopt more and more the functions 
of help and guidance (See Chapter 6). The chief factors which 
have retarded further progress towards this desirable objective 
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have been the rigid methods of classification and promotion with 
regard to teachers which prevail, in varying degree, in all States of 
the Commonwealth. This has rendered it necessary for the inspector . 
to devote a disproportionate amount of his time and thought to 
the business of assessing and appraising the teacher. The annual 
visit of inspection was formerly a very formidable affair. As pupils 
were examined in every subject there was a tendency to narrow the 
teaching to comply with the particular idiosyncracies of the exami- 
ner, and on the fateful day of his visit there was a feeling of tenseness - 
and apprehension which was not in the best interests of education. 
As time went on, however, more and more of the actual business 
of examination was delegated to the teachers themselves, and such 
examinations as were conducted by the inspector were of a more 
incidental nature and were given with the objects of ascertaining 

_ general standards of attainment and progress, and appraising the 
methods of instruction. 

Further important steps in freeing the schools from the incubus 
of external examinations were taken in Victoria when,the examina- 
tion for the, Qualifying Certificate at the end of the sixth grade 
course was abolished, and finally the examination for the Merit 
Certificate at the conclusion of the eighth grade. The Qualifying 
Certificate was designed to determine the fitness of pupils to enter 
upon secondary courses. The Merit Certificate marked the end of 
the pupil's primary school career. Both had long outlived their 
actual usefulness and they no longer served any relevant purpose. 

As matters stand at present the head teacher is almost exclusively 
responsible for the examination of his school. Even the two half- 
yearly examinations which were formerly insisted on are no longer 
mandatory. Instead, progress is assessed by periodical tests in the 
various subjects throughout the school year. 

The situation is not quite the same in other States. In general, 
however, and with one exception, all States have abandoned the 
comprehensive examinations which formerly marked the end of the 
primary course. Such examinations as are retained are usually 
limited in scope and intended to assist in the proper selection of the 
most suitable types of secondary education. 


TEXTBOOKS 


As courses in the primary schools of Victoria are, in general outline, 
common to all schools throughout the State, there is no great 
variety in textbooks. The Education Department has published 
its own readers for all grades, and arithmetic textbooks for grades 
three to eight inclusive. The Department also issues a monthly 
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School Paper for each of the three departments above the infant 
department. Textbooks in English, geography, and history, closely 
based on the suggested courses, are published by local firms, and 
in these subjects teachers have a choice of several alternative series 
of books which have been recommended by the Department. With 
the possible exception of the textbooks in arithmetic, the general 
standards of production fall below those of England, and the books 
are in no sense comparable with the lavishly illustrated and fascinat- 
ing textbooks which are being produced in America. Australian 
publishers cannot be assured of a sufficient demand to produce 
books of the requisite variety, and the high price of imported 
publications and their unsuitability for local conditions prevent 
their more general use in the primary schools. There are, however, 
some encouraging signs of improvement in local textbooks, and 
it may be expected that this will continue. State provision of text- 
books differs from State to State (see Chapter 7). 


CURRICULUM REVISION 


Curriculum revision on a subject basis has continued throughout 
the past decade, the last revision being that of the Art Course 
2121049: 

Tn recent months Victoria has adopted for its curriculum revision 
a method common in broad outline to all but one of the other 
States. It has a Standing Curriculum Committee which lays down 
general principles and suggests time allotments. This committee 
constituted by the Education Department includes senior admini- 
Strative officers, representatives of the teachers’ organization, 
inspectors, teachers’ college representatives and practising teachers 
nominated by inspectors. It nominates subject sub-committees of 
which an inspector is chairman, and which present their recommen- 
dations to the Standing Committee for co-ordination. These sub- 
committees can co-opt other members with the. approval of the 

_ Standing Committee. There is no provision for the lay public to be 
represented on these committees. 

In all States the Education Department prints and issues to all 
its schools details of the material which it considers should be 
included in the course of study. The content is divided into sections, 
each one allotted to a grade and deemed sufficient for a year’s 
work (of approximately 200 days). Provision is made for its adapta- 
tion to local needs and to the individual needs of pupils. Teachers 
may alter it considerably provided that the alterations have the 
approval of the Education Department. 

So far the general schemes of revision have adhered to the subject 
divisions, and no attempt has been made to supplant the tradi- 
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tional courses by study units or integrated schemes of work which 
eliminate the boundaries of subjects, but a good deal of experimental 
work in this direction has been carried out in selected schools. 

The primary course includes studies in the mother tongue 
but no second language. Under the heading ‘English’ come reading, 
literature, story-telling, written and oral expression, spelling, 
poetry, vocabulary development and handwriting. Mathematics 
usually consists of arithmetic, and a little practical geometry; 
no algebra is taught in primary schools. Science is limited to nature 
studies except in those schools which carry pupils to the school- 
leaving age. In the upper grades of these schools simple scientific 
work is given, often with a practical bias towards the rural problems. 
Expression through art, handwork and music has a larger place in 
the junior grades than has mathematics, although the time given 
to them decreases thereafter. Health, physical education, free play 
and organized sport occupy about a fifth of the school week. No 
religious training is given although some time each week is allotted 
for religious instruction (given by visiting clergymen) or Biblical ' 
studies. 

Social studies, including history, geography and practical know- 
ledge of citizenship are usually begun with the eight-year-olds, 
although simple topics such as the work of the policeman, the 
postman or the fireman may be dealt with earlier. The project 
approach and activity methods are most used in the social studies. 
They have their best results when good libraries are available and 
the combination of this need with an increasing sense of the value 
of a high level of reading interest has led to a rapid growth in the 
place of the library in the schools. 

'The subject-centred character of Australian primary schools is 
not likely to yield to any other approach until teachers are trained 
to undertake these approaches and are convinced that they are 
desirable. 

If one might hazard a forecast as to future trends, it seems pro- 
bable that the study unit will eventually supplant subject teaching 
in the particular fields of learning to which it can be most effectively 
applied, as in social studies, science, and some phases of English, 
but systematized teaching in the basic skills or tool subjects will 
always be a necessary part of the primary school course. With 
regard to this phase of learning, the chief problem which will 
occupy curriculum planners will be to ensure that such courses are 
systematically planned and graded, that matter which has little 
relevance to life's needs is eliminated, and that, as knowledge of the 
learning process expands, the findings of educational researchers 
and psychologists will, from time to time, be incorporated. It also 
Seems certain that in the years ahead greater use will be made of 
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standardized attainment tesis for the purpose of appraising objec- 
tively the rate of progress and the thoroughness of the instruction. 
Within this field the application of scientific method can achieve 
obvious and clearly defined results which can be measured with 
a reasonable degree of accuracy. In the broader and more intangible 
aspects of education, however, the task of the teacher is more 
uncertain and his path less clear. We can only strive to achieve such 
aims as the development of character and personality, a growing 
realization of values and an appreciation of the eternal verities by 
ensuring that the whole school environment is as vital and stimulat- 
ing as it is possible to make it. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


TEACHER RECRUITMENT AND THE 
TRAINING OF PRIMARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


The quality of education provided is determined, to a large extent, 
by the calibre of the teaching personnel and the adequacy of the training 
given to them. This chapter considers some of the more important 
aspects of teacher recruitment and training in Australia. 


INTRODUCTION 


At the beginning of this century, almost the only source of Austra- 
lian teachers was the pupil-teacher system. The pupil-teacher— 
of fourteen or fifteen years of age—spent the school day in charge 
of a class, often a large one. Before school opened, and after it 
closed, he (or she) was given lessons by the headmaster or head- 
mistress. The lessons were designed to give the pupil-teacher some 
of the secondary education he had missed, and to prepare him for 
strenuous annual examinations. He was taught English, history, 
geography, Latin, mathematics, drawing and music, and he was 
also subjected to quizzes based on a little textbook of ‘school . 
method’. If he were very successful at the various annual examina- 
tions (in N.S.W. there were four of them), he might be selected to 
spend a year on scholarship at a teachers’ college. But for most 
pupil-teachers there was no further training. Having passed their 
pupil-teacher examinations, they went out to take charge of small 
country schools, where some, by commendable endeavour, gained 
further academic qualifications; some, too, have filled with distinc- 
tion administrative posts in the various Education Departments. 

While the pupil-teacher or junior teacher system has not yet 
been entirely abandoned by all States, the great majority of pro- 
spective State school teachers are now selected at the conclusion 
of a secondary course, and are trained in a State teachers’ college 
and/or a university department of education. From very humble 
beginnings the preparation of teachers has developed into a well- 
organized and highly specialized activity of State Departments of 
Education, universities and certain non-State agencies. 
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STATE AGENCIES T. 


The State Departments of Education have established one or more 
State teachers' colleges in which they prepare teachers for State 
schools, in numbers approximating to their needs; though a current 
problem for all of them, and one difficult of solution, is to attract 
students in such numbers as to ensure an adequate supply of 
teachers for an expanding post-war educational programme. To 
meet this need several States have established some kind of emer- 
gency training scheme, while others, notably N.S.W. and Victoria, 
have opened a number of new permanent teachers' colleges. 


Control. The State teachers’ colleges in all States are under: the 
control of the Minister for Education and the State Department 
of Education; consequently the staffs of teachers’ colleges are public 
servants. In the past some of the States have arbitrarily restricted 
the recuitment of teachers, but at present all political parties in 
Australia seem aware of the importance of teacher-training and of 
the need to maintain recruitment and enrolments in teachers’ 
colleges at a high level. \ ^ «9 

Students. Invall States, admission to formal courses of training in 
teachers’ colleges or universities follows a full course of secondary 
education, usually a five-year course; though not all States require 
the future primary school teachers to have satisfied university 
matriculation requirements on admission. 

To attract students in sufficient numbers, all States pay allow- 
ances to them during training, at different rates for those living at 
home and those living away from home. For primary teachers, the 
range of the allowances is as follows: living at home—from £104 
per annum in one State to £208 per annum in another; living away 
from home—from £130 per annum in one State to £220 per annum 
in another. 

A small book allowance is paid to students in N.S.W. and Western 
Australia; also Queensland and N.S.W. offer special inducements 
by way of higher allowances to adult students. 

The Queensland and Victorian practice of accepting school 
Pupils at the age of about fifteen years as prospective students for 
teachers’ colleges and paying them an allowance to complete their 
secondary school course is one which may be of interest to countries 
where teacher-training is in the formative stage. 


Course of Study. Depending on the length of the course of training 
in each State, the college curriculum is more or less heavily weighted 
with professional subjects. Usually, the colleges aim to give a 
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course which balances general (cultural), professional and practical 
teaching experience: but where time is short, as in the one-year 
courses especially, general studies inevitably suffer, and the training 
takes on a rather narrow professional aspect. 

In the one-year courses ‘general’ subjects usually mean only 
English literature, with perhaps history as a subsidiary subject. 
But in the two-year courses there is time to supplement these with 
biological science, social science, an ‘option’; or by one or more 
university subjects. 

The professional studies generally include education, psychology, 
hygiene, speech training, physical education and methods of 
teaching the primary school subjects (English, history, arithmetic, 
art, music, nature-study, handwork, geography). 

The practical teaching experience includes demonstration lessons 
related to the ‘Methods’ courses, and given in special demonstra- 
tion schools close to the College; and periods of practice teaching 
in primary schools for a total of from five to seven weeks a year, 
in two periods of continuous practice teaching or for two days a 
week throughout the College year. 

An example of a two-year course is appended—that in operation 
in Sydney Teachers’ College, N.S.W., the largest teachers’ college 
in Australia: 


Р z Hours per week 
Subject First year Second year 


Art . д " 5 : . D 
Biological Science . 1 a P 
Education and Psychology . . 
English” К б ET ne И кз 
Geography . 5 > : 
History . д y B > А 
Нуріепе . б : З D 5 
Manual Arts Subjects . о а 
Mathematics . or 
Music . c E < 5 E 
Nature Study . 5 : . è 
Optional Subject? . B n : 
Physical Education. о 

Social Science ‹ 2 ЕЕ 
Speech Training . b : A 


м [ьш lamna doe ren, | 


анына нн eee 


N 
N 


1 The optional subjects are: art, craft, dramatic art, literature, geography, history, 
mathematics, modern languages (French and German), music, nature study, 
Physical education, physics, and also broadcasting, child guidance, English drama, 
visual education. 
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Certification. In all States, on satisfactory completion of the college 
course, student teachers are awarded either a Teacher’s Certificate 
or a classification which is confirmed after a probationary period as a 
successful teacher. 


Further Education of Primary School Teachers. The State Depart- 
ments of Education also provide opportunities for primary school 
teachers to improve their professional, and to a more limited extent, 
their general education in-service. This is done by means of one 
or more of the following: vacation courses, refresher courses, 
schools of method, study leave, teacher exchange, technical college 
courses, and in some States, teachers’ examinations. s 

The main stimulus for attendance by teachers at courses of 
further professional education has been the desire to improve their 
classification and, consequently, their chances of promotion. With 
the introduction of a Teacher’s Certificate in N.S.W., South 
Australia and Victoria and the trend in thinking towards a Teacher’s 
Certificate in the other States this stimulus will disappear. However, 
the experience of those States where a Teacher’s Certificate is 
already granted suggests that teachers are still willing to attend 
suitable courses of further education from interest and a wish to 
be professionally well equipped. 

Vacation courses are most commonly offered in teaching subjects 
which teachers may not have studied in detail in college and in 
‘new’ subjects or topics. The range of subjects offered in the different 
States is: physical education, drawing and/or manual arts, art, 
library work, swimming, schools of method, visual education, 
speech therapy, vocational guidance. The courses are of two or 
three weeks’ duration and are held in any or all of the three school 
vacations. Schools of Method may also be held locally by an In- 
spector of Schools, during term, and frequently on Saturday 
mornings. 

The principal agencies for improving academic qualifications of 
primary school teachers are the. degree courses (evening or corres- 
pondence) at universities, and diploma courses at technical colleges. 
A practice in operation in N.S.W. is for the State Department of 
Education to pay the tuition fees of selected primary school teachers 
attending evening university courses. 

A small number of primary school teachers in Australia annually 
go abroad either on exchange, on leave or on scholarship, and 


thereby increase their professional experience and improve their 
academic standing. 
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ESTABLISHING A COLLEGE 


The problems associated with establishing a new teachers’ college 
are of three categories: (a) buildings; (b) staffing; (c) schools. 


Buildings. The experience of N.S.W. and Victoria suggests that 
satisfactory accommodation for a teachers’ college may be provided 
by converting unused school buildings, by adapting buildings in 
military or air force camps, and by using prefabricated classroom 
and residence units. Whichever type of accommodation, or mixture 
of these types, is used it is important that the new college should 
have some rooms equipped for special purposes: library, students’ 
Common Room, science room, or craft room. 

There is also need for a special place of assembly for the whole 
college, and though this may require the provision of a separate 
large room, it is conceivable that climatic conditions may make 
out-of-doors assemblies quite practicable. Similarly a gymnasium 
is a desirable part of the college plant though not in the first instance 
essential. 


Staff. As it is now generally conceded that teacher-training is a 
highly specialized branch of education, it is not easy to find, at 
short notice, experienced staff for a new teachers’ college. The 
Australian States have drawn principals of colleges from the senior 
staff of existing colleges or school inspectorates; and lecturing 
staff from experienced primary and secondary school teachers 
with high academic qualifications. For temporary colleges it has 
been the practice to second teachers, a number of whom may be 
absorbed as permanent members of the staff. 


Schools. Australian experience suggests that the new college should 
be situated where sufficient schools are available within easy distance 
of the college, for use as demonstration and practice schools; 
otherwise travelling expenses for students and visiting staff may 
be a heavy financial burden. 


NON-STATE AGENCIES 


The non-State training agencies in Australia which prepare teachers 
for primary schools are the Roman Catholic Church, the Australian 
Missionary Society, the Australian Trained Teachers’ Institute, 
and, to a limited extent, the Kindergarten Union of Australia. 
Of these, the Roman Catholic Church has the biggest organiza- 
tions; it has established a school system of its own and, through 
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its several Teaching Orders, has provided facilities for training 
teachers for its own schools. A few of the colleges are large and train 
teachers for the schools of the Order throughout Australia; the 
majority, however, are fairly small and train teachers for the Order 
within a State. The curriculum and standards of the latter conform 
to the requirements of the Teachers’ and Schools’ Registration 
Board of Tasmania and/or the Victorian Council of Public Educa- 
tion, Tasmania and Victoria being the only Australian States 
which require all schools to be registered and all teachers to be 
certificated. The larger teachers’ colleges of the Roman Catholic 
Church compare favourably in size, organization and standards 
with the State teachers’ colleges, though, from their nature, all 
teachers’ colleges of this Church place more specific emphasis on 
religion than do the State teachers’ colleges. 

The Kindergarten Union of Australia with a teachers’ college in 
each of the capital cities, provides teachers for its own infant and 
nursery schools. It also gives some training for teaching in the lower 
classes of the primary school. 

The Australian Missionary Society, with headquarters in N.S.W., 
has an Australia-wide organization of churches, schools and business 
houses for all of which it trains personnel in the Australian Mission- 
ary College, Gooranbong, N.S.W. This college provides a course 
of training for primary school teachers which conforms to the 
requirements of the Victoria Council of Public Instruction, and 
indeed exceeds the minimum requirements of that Council. 

Teachers for «Һе lower (preparatory) divisions of other non- 
State schools in Australia may be placed in several categories: 
some are employed without having had professional training for 
teaching (except in Tasmania and Victoria); others receive training 
in State teachers’ colleges or universities and then seck employment 
in private schools; others come from overseas, where they may 
or may not have had training for teaching: a few others again, in 
Victoria, may undergo a short course of training in the Associated 
Teachers’ Training Institution, a small organization which provides 
courses which aim to satisfy the minimum requirement for certifi- 
cation to teach in Victorian schools. 

Thus, except for the Roman Catholic Church and the Kinder- 
garten Union, the non-State agencies of teacher-training in Austra- 
lia have established small colleges, which generally aim to provide 
à course of training which on modern standards could be regarded 
only as a base minimum, 
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THE NEXT STEPS IN TEACHER TRAINING 


It has been indicated that, in this century, important advances 

have been made in the preparation of teachers. The typical prospec- 

tive primary school teacher now receives two years of tertiary 

education, part general and part professional, in addition to a four 

to six years secondary course (depending on the State), while 

the typical secondary teacher has taken a university degree as well 

as a course of professional training. Most competent people would 

argue, however, that the improvement has not gone far enough. 

Before our schools can give education as it is now conceived, and 

before teachers will be granted the status in the community which 

the importance of their work should command, four main steps 

must be taken: 

(1) We should train more teachers of every kind. 

(2) We should increase to three years the length of the minimum 
course of training. 

(3) We should greatly extend and improve the in-service training 
of teachers. 

(4) We should link the work of teacher training more closely 
with our universities 


(1) The Need for More Teachers 


In Australia, as elsewhere, the shortage of teachers is grave. At one 
end of the educational ladder we need many more nursery schools, 
and at the other end we need fuller provision for secondary and 
adult education. Both in our primary and in our secondary schools, 
many classes are too large. To meet the increasing need of teachers, 
some States have established emergency training schemes, while 
others have recently set up new permanent teachers’ colleges. 
In several States, the teachers’ colleges are already getting about 
as high a percentage as they can expect of the pupils completing 
secondary courses. Others might well follow the Queensland and 
Victorian example of providing scholarships to encourage prospec- 
tive teachers to stay on at secondary school, and more vigorous 
attempts might be made to attract to the teaching profession adults 
of good general education who would enjoy working in this branch 


of public service. 


(2) The Minimum Course of Training 


The second necessary step is to increase to three years the minimum 
course of training. Given an additional year, the training authorities 
could send out more confident and skilful practitioners. Much 
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more important, they could give a fuller general education. Discuss- 
ing this problem in its English setting, F. H. Spencer contends 
that what the primary teacher needs most is not more bookish 
learning, nor a more polished technique. ‘What the teacher requires’, 
writes Spencer, ‘and this is realized by some at the age of twenty 
and by far more at the age of thirty, is more real culture, deeper 
intellectual and wider social interests, and a spirit more benignly 
tolerant of fallible mankind’. Given three years instead of two with 


their students, training authorities could approach nearer to that 
ideal. 


(3) In-Service Training 


The third necessary step is a great extension and improvement 
of in-service training. The concept of the teacher’s responsibility 
to the community is broadening all the time; curricula and teaching 
methods are constantly under review. The teacher should not try 
to get by with an education which, once respectable enough, is 
now out of date. 

The response of teachers to present provisions has been encourag- 
ing, although the provisions are inadequate; and to make them 
adequate at least two things are necessary. The first is a careful 
choice of first appointments for students leaving college, so that 
they work under school principals who really know how to supervise 
and inspire beginners. The second is the arrangement for all 
teachers of a refresher course of, say, three months’ duration in 
every five years. This would obviously call for the maintenance of a 
considerable staff of relieving teachers, and perhaps for the establish- 
ment of a special teachers’ college. 


(4) Teacher Training and Universities 


The fourti, necessary step is to link the work of teacher training 
more closely with universities. While all would agree concerning 
the need of this step, they would not agree as to how, precisely, it 
should be taken. 

A few would say that all teachers in training, including all pros- 
pective primary teachers, should follow much the same course 
as is now taken by most prospective secondary teachers i.e. they 
should qualify first for a university degree in Arts or Science, and 
follow that with a year's professional training. But such a drastic 
bridging of the gap between university and teachers’ college seems 
to be no solution at all. For Australia at least, it would Бе ап impos- 
sible prescription. There are not, and there will not be in the near 
future, enough young people who wish to be teachers and who 
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are capable of profiting from our present university courses. In any 
case, the kind of specialist scholar produced by the university is 
not well prepared to teach in a primary school. : 
Many would argue that universities should provide a special 
degree course for teachers, jusc as they now provide special courses 
for physicians, lawyers and dentists. The University of Western 
Australia has introduced such a four-year course, in which a 
number of primary as well as prospective secondary teachers 
will be enrolled. At present the feeling in most other Australian 
universities is against the introduction of such a first degree, but 
the Western Australian experiment will be followed with interest. 
Still others would argue, in line with some English opinion, 
that while prospective primary teachers should follow neither 
ordinary university degree courses nor special degree courses for 
teachers, the teachers’ colleges should be linked with universities 
in institutes of education, and the university in each State should be 
responsible for standards in teacher-training and for the award 
of certificates. Tasmania has taken the step of handing over respon- 
sibility for teacher-training to the university. In some other States 
there is stilla strong feeling that university control would create 
an undue bias towards the academic as opposed to the professional 
side of training, and that other authorities, especially the State 
Department of Education, have an indefensible claim to a say in 
shaping policy. j 
Competent people would, then, attach different meanings to 
the proposition that teacher training should be linked more closely 
to universities. All of them would applaud the generally increasing 
attention given by universities to a systematic study of education, 
both at the undergraduate and the graduate levels, and those 
interesting developments in Western Australia and Tasmania 


will be closely watched. 


A FINAL SUGGESTION FOR CONSIDERATION IN ESTABLISHING A TEACHER- 
TRAINING SYSTEM 


The proceding statement contains various suggestions „Which 
might be of value in establishing a system of teacher-training. In 
conclusion, one general suggestion. may properly be emphasized. 
The purpose of a teachers’ college is to educate young people who 
propose to be teachers, who have only a limited time to enjoy and 
to profit from college life, and who will have many years in which 
to acquire increasing skill in their profession. The education of 
these young people necessarily includes a measure of technical 
training. Any college should regard it as important to give the 
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necessary measure. But it should regard as even more important 
the development of the command of knowledge and of the character 
traits desirable in a teacher. The possibility of continuous intellec- 
tual, social and moral growth should never be sacrificed to imme- 
diate technical efficiency. To avoid this danger, it is not necessary, 


though it should be very helpful, for the college to work in close 
association with a university. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE SUPERVISION AND INSEE SSG 
OF PRIMARY EDUCATION 


In this chapter an account is given of the way in which the Education 
Departments of Australia, charged with the responsibility of providing 
adequate education for pupils within the age range of compulsory 
schooling, supervise and inspect primary education. An indication is 
also given of the way in which the activities of the supervisor and 
inspector can function as an integral part of school organization and 
classroom procedure. 


THE PURPOSES OF SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION 


^ : 
Official statements indicate that the accepted purposes are to 
safeguard and promote the efficiency of schools, to keep the central 
State administration informed on the conditions of the schools and 
of primary education and to encourage, stimulate and assist the 
teachers. 


THE AGENTS OF SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION 


These include inspectors, supervisors, group welfare officers, head 
teachers, heads of school departments and elected or appointed 
parents’ committees. The State of Victoria, for example, for 185,451 
primary pupils, 8,658 primary teachers and 2,064 primary schools 
employs thirty-one inspectors and sixteen full-time supervisors 
and welfare officers in addition to head teachers and heads of depart- 
ments. While this account will deal largely with the work of inspec- 
tors of schools, it is essential that the work of the other agents 
Should not be overlooked since these agents not only, in some 
degree, serve all the purposes of supervision, but by adding variety 
and informality to supervision, make invaluable contributions to 
the development of primary education. 


SUPERVISION BY PEOPLE OTHER THAN INSPECTORS 


Victoria at present employs supervisors for music, speech training, 
handwork, physical education, school forestry, school libraries, 
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visual education, school broadcasts, teachers’ accommodation, 
educational and pre-vocational guidance, the special education 
of mentally handicapped and of dull children, and young farmers’ 
clubs. At other times, supervisors have been employed in other 
special fields such as nature study, woodwork, needlework and art. 
The more important supervisors are paid salaries approximately 
equivalent to the salaries of head teachers of primary schools in the 
attendance range of 330 to 839 pupils, and in departmental rank, 
they stand below the inspectors, but, with a few exceptions, level 
with the highest class of head teachers. 

The prescribed duties of the supervisor of physical education, 
to give a typical example, are to organize and direct the work. in 
physical education, including swimming. The qualification required 
for the position is the possession of practical experience and skill 
as a teacher, proved organizing ability, a sound knowledge of all 
branches of physical education, a university diploma in physical 
education and a suitable personality. In practice, the supervisor 
directs a special staff of seventy-four qualified teachers of physical 
education who provide instruction in schools and keep the ordinary 
teachers, who also teach physical education, informed about 
modern aims and methods; he organizes vacation schools and short 
‘in-service’ courses in physical education: for teachers; directs 
physical education for students in teachers’ colleges; assists in the 
arrangements of children’s displays; effects a liaison with the school 
medical officers in respect of remedial gymnastics and other aspects 
of physical education and acts as the Department’s adviser in his 
-special field. He submits an annual report to the Department, but 
does not report on schools and teachers. In respect of their own 
fields, other supervisors perform similar duties. Both men and 
women are employed as supervisors and as specialist teachers 
under supervisors. All supervisors are directly responsible to the 
chief inspector of primary schools who is, under the director of 
education, the chief administrative officer for primary’ education. 
The supervisors have their headquarters in the State capital, but 
they spend a considerable part of their time in schools throughout 
the State. At intervals they call conferences of their teaching staffs. 
Their duties are predominantly supervisory with respect to their 
own staffs and their own special subjects, and administrative only 
as far as the organization and direction of their'staffs are concerned. 
"They do not dictate methods or give instructions to teachers outside 


their staffs, nor have they any duties bearing directly on the promo- 
tion or the disciplining of teachers. As they are free from such 
duties, they have the Possibility of maintaining the friendliest 
relations with t 


gan eachers, and directly, and through their staffs, of 
advising and helping the head teachers and their teaching staffs. 
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Group leaders and welfare officers are employed in various ways 

by the State Education Departments, and, in the supervision of 
primary education, play a part which, although still comparatively 
small, is increasing in importance. They have been employed 
mainly in country districts, in some cases as local supervisors of 
special activities such as young farmers’ clubs and horticulture, 
and perhaps more often as friendly welfare: officers and helpers 
to serve young, inexperienced teachers in charge of small schools. 
Group leaders of the second kind are usually head teachers of 
schools in country towns. They are appointed by district inspectors, 
and their duties are very informal. They visit small schools occasion- 
ally at the request of the inspectors to advise and assist the teachers 
with regard to school organization, management and methods of 
.teaching, but usually they do this only with the consent of the 
teacher concerned. They also assist young teachers in their rela-. 
tions with the people of their district and in connexion with such 
personal matters as board. Frequently they bring small quarrels 
and misunderstandings between teachers and parents to a happy 
solution without fuss or formality. These group leaders are allowed 
to recover from the Department small sums of money spent by 
them on travelling, but they are not paid additional salary for their 
special duties. They rarely undertake this work in more than ten 
schools. They can invite the teachers in their groups to meet 
together on two or three half-days a year and are allowed to close 
the schools for these meetings. They exercise no authority over 
the teachers, and they do not submit reports to the Depart- 
ment. — 

In addition to the group leaders described above, Victoria‘is now 
employing, as an experiment, two full-time group leaders, one for 
each of two country inspectorates, and a full-time welfare officer. 
These officers are senior teachers temporarily freed from their 
normal duties. In Departmental status they have about equal 
rank with the supervisors mentioned in the last paragraph. These 
group leaders work under the direction of the district inspector, 
and their duty is to advise and assist_young teachers in isolated and 
remote areas on all departmental matters and personal welfare. 
They are paid an extra duty allowance of {100 a year in addition 
to the salaries that they would receive as teachers and an additional 
weekly allowance for personal expenses. They are provided with 
a motor-car and a fully equipped caravan, All running costs are 
borne by the Department. The qualifications for appointment are 
a sympathetic and stimulating personality, an outstanding record 
as a teacher and wide experience in rural schools, Their main work 
is to assist young teachers to become more efficient and of greater 
value to the communities in which they teach. They work with 
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a teacher in his own school and provide him with information and 
advice. They do not report on teachers or on schools. 

The -welfare officer works mainly in the metropolis and the few 
large provincial cities. He is expected to attend to the housing of 
married male teachers and to certain other matters connected 
with the welfare of teachers, and is required to provide liaison 
between one and other or all of the following: administrative 
officers, district inspectors, group leaders, individual teachers and 
the Victorian Teachers’ Union. Part-time group leaders have 
provided very valuable informal supervisory services for many 
years. It is not yet possible'to assess the value of the work of the 
full-time group leaders and of the welfare officers, but it is perhaps 
significant that the new system which was introduced in 1948 with 
the appointment of one group leader, was extended in 1950. 

It is inevitable that head teachers must perform many supervisory 
duties. They are responsible for the courses taught in their schools, 
the regular testing and examinations of their pupils, the allotment 
of duties to teachers, the direct supervision of teachers and pupils 
and the total efficiency of their schools. They furnish the Depart- 
ment with returns on attendance, age-grade distribution of pupils, 
special activities, the condition of buildings and furniture, educa- 
tional guidance and other matters, They write regular reports on 
their examination of their schools and keep them for the district 
inspector’s perusal. They investigate minor complaints made by 
parents against teachers and settle many of them; when required, 
they report to the Department on these investigations: They advise 
the inspectors, when requested, on the quality of each individual 
teacher’s work. Where student teachers are employed the head 
teachers carry considerable responsibility for their training and for 
the supervision of their studies. Like the subject-supervisors 
mentioned previously, the head teachers do not report to the central 
administration on the condition of their schools or on the efficiency 
of their teachers. Heads of school departments perform supervisory 
cage similar to those of head teachers, but more restricted in 

cope. 

It would be generally agreed in Australia that, while many 
School principals do admirable supervisory work, there is much room 
me development and improvement here. For a variety of reasons, 
UE ee do not provide the professional leadership 
ПОГА his ган is by no means always theirs. A principal 
OMIT real job properly if he has a heavy load of class 
prope E ist " i ib uis by petty clerical duties, if he has no 
NUS Hine Soul di e Plans for the development of in- 
supervision for princi ees Зувісшаце крш а the art of 

А Principals and prospective principals, 
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Each Victorian primary school possesses a school committee of 
from three to seven persons elected by the parents. The school 
committee is the official body representing the parents in the 
management of the school. It does not employ, control or direct 
the teachers but it does serve as a supervisory agency over grounds 
and buildings and constitutes the means whereby the parents’ ` 
views on the primary education provided at their schools are 
conveyed to teachers, district inspectors, the central administra- 
tion and local members of parliament. School committees do not 
inspect schools and report on teachers, and they do not possess 
disciplinary powers over teachers, but as the official medium of 
local opinion they have direct access to head teachers, inspectors 
and the central administration. Consequently, they occupy an 
important place in the complete system of supervision. 


INSPECTORS' DUTIES 


Victoria employs primary inspectors, secondary inspectors and 
technical inspectors. In other States, special inspectors are employed 
for infant and pre-school work and for other special fields, such 
as the education of handicapped children. The main duties of 
inspectors of primary schools have changed only slightly during 
the past fifty years: the inspection and examination .of schools, 
the examination of teachers in the art of teaching, reporting, on 
applications for new schools, conducting Departmental enquiries 
into charges against teachers and reporting on various educational 
matters. However in recent. years there have been significant 
changes in outlook and attitude. Most inspectors would now hold 
that their most important duty is to keep teachers abreast of educa- 
tional progress and by suggestion and advice to help them to do 
better work. 

Victoria is organized in thirty inspectorial districts of which 
nine are in the metropolis, and employs one inspector of primary 
schools for each district and one substitute inspector who carries 
on the work of a district inspector during his temporary absence. 
By the application of an arbitrarily determined formula, an attempt 
is made to keep the amount of work per district approximately 
level. To this end; district boundaries are revised triennially. In 
the revision, consideration is given to the time occupied in the 
inspection of the State and non-State primary schools, participation ' 


- of secondary and technical inspectors in the inspection of senior 


Schools, other duties and travelling, and also to the homogeneity 
of country inspectorates in respect of the people's interests and 
transport. A typical country inspectorate contains approximately 
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eighty State primary schools, seven State secondary schools and 
five non-State schools, while in a typical city inspectorate there 
may be twenty-five State primary schools, seven State secondary 
and technical schools and forty non-State schools. About eighty 
per cent of the State schools in the country inspectorate would be 
one-teacher schools. х 

Victorian inspectors are expected to pay one annual visit for 
inspection and examination to each State primary school and one 
visit every two years to each non-State school. The minimum time 
spent in a State school for a full inspection is one day, and usually 
this is the time given to a school with one teacher. The time occupied 
in the inspection of a two-teacher school is usually one day and a 
half or two days. In large schools, inspectors try to see the work 
of at least three teachers per day. As a rule from five to seven days 
would be spent in the inspection of a primary school of 500 pupils 
by an inspector working, as primary inspectors generally do, alone. 
Less time is devoted to the inspection of non-State schools and it 
is unusual for an inspector to spend more than one day in the 
inspection of one’ of these. In N.S.W. each State school receives a 
full inspection once in two years, and in this State and other States, 
there are other variations from the Victorian practice. Inspectors 
are encouraged by the Departments to make short visits to schools 
in addition to visits for inspection, and the frequency and the 
duration of these visits are determined by the inspector's opinion 
as to the amount of supervision and inspection that a school needs. 
Each inspector plans and organizes his own work, and at the end 
of each week, forwards to the central administration a diary form 
on which he shows the schools visited during the week with their 
attendances, the time spent in the inspection of schools, other 
work and travelling, and also his address for the following week. 
A measure of supervision is exercised over inspectors by means of 
these diaries, but on the whole, they enjoy considerable freedom 
to organize and perform their duties in the manner that appears 
to them most efficient and most beneficial to their districts. At one 
time, detailed instructions concerning the examination and inspec- 
tion of schools were issued to inspectors, but the present practice 
is to state a few general requirements and to leave details of pro- 
cedure to the individual inspector’s discretion. 

During an inspection, the inspector examines records of atten- 
dances, accounts, teachers’ programmes and the records of internal 
examinations and tests, observes the teachers at work and inspects 
the pupils’ work. At the conclusion of his inspection, he writes a 
report on a prepared form under headings, such as: grounds and 
buildings, - records, organization and management, instruction, 
special activities and teachers. He forwards a copy of this report, 
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together with certain returns on enrolments, the classification of 
pupils, equipment and special activities to the central administra- 
tion. { E i 

The most unpleasant side of the inspector’s work is the ‘assess- 
ment of teachers. Various assessment scales, some numerical and 
some liberal in form, have been used in the Australian States. At 
present, the Victorian inspectors assess teachers according to four 
categories: Outstanding, Very Good, Good and Not Satisfactory. 
The ‘mark’ given to a teacher by an inspector influences the teacher’s 
advancement in the service. In New South Wales, efficiency marks 
have been abolished. In commenting on this action, the official 
journal of the New South Wales Teachers’ Federation said, “The 
passing of these unprofessional tags represents a major achievement 
for which the Federation has striven for five years’. However, 
inspectors still indicate in written reports whether a teacher is 
performing his present duties efficiently and also whether his 
efficiency is high enough to warrant consideration of his promotion. 
While it is difficult to see how some kind of assessment of teachers’ 
work can be avoided in an Australian Education Department, 
the stark fact that a teacher’s advancement depends directly on 
his inspector’s opinion may prevent full confidence between 
teachers and inspectors and may impede the inspector’s efforts to 
advise and assist the teachers. 

Inspectors perform other duties, too numerous to mention here, 
but there is a danger that duties of organization and duties which 
are partly administrative in character may be permitted to interfere 
with the inspector’s main task of supervising his schools and 
helping his teachers. However, many Australian inspectors con- 
trive to avoid this danger, and do much to raise standards in their 
districts. Their methods are various; some of the most important 
are used regularly as part of the inspection routine. For example, 
while inspecting children’s books, and their art and craft, many 
inspectors show samples of good work from other schools to the 
pupils and their teacher. Thére can be no doubt about the interest 
shown, and there is often evidence, later on, of consequent improve- 
ment. 

A second method regularly used is that of discussion between the 
inspector and the teacher about new books and free materials 
new methods, modern educational development, and above all, 
the teacher's own school. Especially in remote one-teacher schools, 
this talk is important, because the country teacher has too little 
contact with others in the same line of work. 

A third method is to hold group meetings of teachers during a 
school day. Six or eight small schools may be closed and the teachers 
gather at one which is centrally placed. The morning is devoted to 
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demonstrations by the inspector and by teachers skilled in parti- 
cular subjects, the afternoon to discussion and argument. If, as is 
common, the parents arrive for afternoon tea, the meeting ends 
as a pleasant social occasion and an opportunity may arise for 
useful parent education. 

A fourth method commonly used is to send to teachers little 
bulletins about books and methods, and about educational achieve- 
ments in the district. Visits by the inspector are necessarily rare, 
and the wise inspector leaves only a few suggestions. A bulletin 
enables him to influence the school again, to present a few more 
ideas, to give public praise where it is due, to spread news of 
the good things he observes. It reminds the isolated teacher that 
he is not a lonely individual, but a member of an important team. 

Sometimes it is useful to close School for a day or two to send a 
teacher who is experiencing some difficulty to observe the work 
of a colleague who has solved that particular problem. Meetings 
of teachers and parents are also excellent: too many parents think 
they have done their part when they send their children to school. 
For many reasons, it may be easier for the inspector than for the 
teacher to tell the parents where they fall short, and something of 
what they should do for the education of their children at home and 
at school, 

These are some of the methods by which a good inspector ot 
primary schools endeavours to spread ideas and to raise educational 
standards. This part of the inspector’s work has been made easier 
where, as in New South Wales, the amount of formal inspection 


has been reduced, and there is more time for informal supervisory 
visits. 


APPOINTMENT OF INSPECTORS 


Inspectors rank higher in an Aust 
than all other officers, except a few administrative officers and 
principals. Consequently, great care is exercised in the selection 
and the appointment of inspectors, and usually the choice is made 
by senior administrative officers, or by committees, In some cases, 
teachers are represented on the selection committee, An inspector 
is expected to possess the following attributes and qualifications: 
4 sympathetic and stimulating personality, sound judgment, ability 
as an organizer, and interest in educational thought and practice, 
an outstanding record as a teacher and a university degree. In- 
Spectors are either provided with motor-cars, or paid an allowance 


if they use their own cars, and they are also repaid for personal 
expenses. 


ralian Education Department 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION IN ESTABLISHING A SUPERVISORY 
SYSTEM 


The task of assessing teachers work should as far as possible be 
separated from the main work of supervision. It follows that educa- 
tional authorities should use to full advantage supervisory agents 
other than inspectors. This calls for careful selection of school 
principals, systematic training of principals in the art of supervision, 
and giving principals time to play their main role, which should be 
that of professional leader. It calls also for the appointment of a 
wide variety of specialist supervisors—in music, art, speech training, 
visual education and other activities—whose task is not to make 
official assessments of teachers’ efficiency, but simply to help 
them to rise to a higher level. 

Inspectors in positions of central importance, must be chosen 
carefully, then given the best possible conditions for carrying out 
their difficult dual role. Contrary to some gloomy judgments, many 
inspectors have proved that it is by no means impossible to be a 
just assessor and a trusted professional leader. Even an inspection 
visit can be largely supervisory. But an inspector can perform much 
better his main task of helping teachers if, over and above the time 
needed for inspection, he is given sufficient time to use such super- 
visory methods as are mentioned above, and particularly to pay 
informal visits during which the problem of checking up does 
not arise, and the atmosphere is entirely that of colleague calling 
on colleague for the solution of mutual problems. 
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This chapter is included as an indication of current practices in Austra- 
lia with respect to school buildings and equipment. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


The following statements refer to two Australian States (State A 
and State B). Although it cannot be inferred that the position will 
be the same in the other four States, there is a good deal of similarity 
among the administrative procedures of all States, and the state- 
ments below are, in general, indicative of the Austraiian situation. 
1(a) In planning new housing settlements or extensions of already 
existing settlements what is the Government policy with 
regard to school sites ? 
State A. When an area is designed under a housing project a 
school site is included in the town planning design. The same 
applies to extensions of already existing settlements. 
State B. The State Housing Commission, and to an extent private 
building interests, plan housing settlements. Consideration is 
given as far as is practicable to future educational needs. There 
is a measure of co-operation between the Housing Commission 
and the Education Department in such matters. > 
(b) Upon what principles are school sites chosen? 
State A. The District Inspector of the Education Department 
explores possible sites and recommends them to the Education 
Department. Usually the site is inspected by the District Inspector 
in company with a representative of the local governing authority 
and a representative of the Parents’ and Teachers’ Association. 
The proposed site is then referred to the Schools Sites Committee 
which is a government committee whose members are the ‘Town 
Planning Officer (who determines the appropriateness of the site), the 
Principal Architect, Department of Public Works (who decides its 
value as a site for the type of building required) and the Director 


of Education (who makes sure that it will fulfil the educational 
requirements of the district). 
State B. The basic requirements are the physical suitability of. the 
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land and its location in a central situation so as to serve the greatest 

number of pupils resident at a not excessive distance. Suitable sites 

are suggested by local interests and these and others are examined 
and reported upon by the Inspectorial officer of the Education 

Department which finally decides upon the sites. 

(c) What part does the Education Department play in the selection 
of school sites ? 

State A. The Education Department takes the initiative in asking 

its District Inspector to explore the district for possible sites. It is 

represented on the Sites Committee. 

State B. See 1(b) above. 

(d) What Government Department has the deciding voice in the 
selection of school sites? 

State A. The Education Department 

State B. The Education Department. 

(e) Are school sites allocated as part of a plan for the whole 
community ? 

State A. Yes. 

State B. 'This has not been the practice in the past but under the 
developfnent of town planning schemes there is a trend in 
this direction. 

2(a) Which Government Departments are involved in planning 
School buildings and what are their respective functions in 
this connexion ? i 

State A. The Architectural Branch of the Department of Public 

Works draws up the design after full discussion with officers of the 

Education Department. The Education Department advises the 

Architectural Branch of the purpose for which the building (and 

the rooms within the building) will be used—e.g. library, labora- 

tory, science room, music room, etc.—so that the Architectural 

Branch can provide the best design to fit the purpose of the room. 

There is continual consultation with the Education Department and 

plans are modified accordingly. 

— State B. The Education Department and the Department of 

Public Works. The former indicates the extent and nature of its 

requirements and the latter is the designing and constructing 

authority. 
(b) Has the Education Department a voice in planning school 
buildings ? 

State A. Yes, as a consultant. Experts, for instance in the teaching 

of woodwork and domestic science, many confer with the Architec- 

tural Branch and make suggestions to modify the design so that 
the finished building will be more effective. 

State B. Yes, in consultation with the Architectural Branch of 
the Department of Public Works. A Committee, representative of 
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the Education and Works Departments, has been established to 
co-ordinate the views of the two authorities. 

(с) Which Government Department has the deciding voice in the 

acceptance or rejection of school building plans ? 

State A. None. It is done on a consultative basis between Depart- 
ments. 

State B. 'The Education Department, but all projects are governed 
by finance available. Finance is provided from Parliamentary 
appropriations expended under the control of the Department of 
Public Works. i 

3(a) How are school building programmes financed ? 

State A. A general Government grant for public buildings is made 
out of loan monies. The allocation of this loan money to various 
departments is determined by relative needs. (For example, a 
hospital will have priority over a school which will have priority 
over a theatre, etc.) 5 

State В. New building programmes (inclusive of new school 
buildings) are in general subject to the availability of loan funds 
which are made available to the State by the Australian (Common- 
wealth) Loan Council. The State Co-ordinator-General of Public 
Works submits his recommendations to the State Government as to 
the extent of the annual programme of public works (including 
school buildings) to be undertaken. The necessary Loan Funds are 
later made available to the State by the Australian Loan Council on 
the recommendation of the Commonwealth Co-ordinator-General 
of Public Works. 

Parliamentary appropriation of State Loan funds subsequently 
made available annually for new school buildings is then made under 
the annual estimates of the Department of Public Works. 

(b) Has the approval of the State Parliament to be obtained before 
expenditure is incurred on building a particular school ? 
State A. No. Approval is obtained from the State Treasurer. 
State B. No. After Provision of necessary funds on annual estimates 
of the Department of Public Works (as indicated in 3(a) above) the 
approval of the Governor-in-Council (Executive Minute) is obtained 
for the amount required for the construction of any particular 
building. 
(c) Are school building funds. obtained from a direct grant or 
through the Treasury, and if through the Treasury does this 


Procedure enable the Treasury to exercise an over-riding control 
over school building ? 


State A. The Treasury can control the decision only because of 
greater needs in other 


BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 
GENERAL NOTE 


To sum up: . 

(a) In the provision and erection of school buildings, two Depart- 
ments of State are involved (Education Department and Depart- 
ment of Public Works). The functions of these two Departments 
differ somewhat from State to State but, in general, the Educa- 
tion Department selects the site, indicates its requirements to 
the Department of Public Works and advises on the practica- 
bility for educational purposes of suggestions made by the 
Department of Public Works. The Department of Public Works 
is responsible for the erection of the buildings but final authority 
concerning the design of the building is sometimes in the 
hands of the Education Department and sometimes rests with 
the Department of Public Works. Generaly an Advisory 
Committee representing both Departments discusses plans, etc., 
before a decision is reached. 

(b) New buildings are financed from Loan Funds, money being 
allocated by State Governments for this purpose: 


Repairs to School Buildings 


Repairs to Government school buildings in the Australian States 
may be classified as minor or major, the difference being that 
minor repairs may be undertaken by School Committees, Boards 
and Advisory Councils, (in Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia). In those cases where prior Departmental approval is 
not required, an upper limit is set by the Education Department 
to expenses incurred by the School Committees, Boards and Advi- 
sory Councils, which it will refund to them. This limit is £6 in 
Victoria, and £3 in South Australia and Western Australia. In 
addition to these allowances the Victorian Education Department 
will subsidize on a £ for £ basis all expenses by Local School 
Committees and Councils for the provision of shelter pavilions, 
bicycle sheds or such other improvements of the school property 
as the Department may approve. In some States repairs are carried 
out by the Department of Public Works and in others a branch of 
the Education Department carries out this work. (For example, 
the Painting and Repairs staff of the Department of Education, 
New South Wales. In South Australia a Building Division within 
the Education Department was established in 1949 to supplement 
the work done by the Department of Public Works; work of the 
Division relates not to the repair of school buildings but to the 
provision and erection of prefabricated classrooms). 

In State B referred to earlier, the Education Department directs 
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teachers in its employment to call the attention of the Inspector 
of Schools during his periodical visits to the repairs or improvements 
which the school may require. In his report to the Education Depart- 
ment the Inspector is expected to include reference to such matters 
and in particular to indicate whether they are urgent, necessary or 
desirable. On receipt of the Inspector’s report of the material 
requirements of the school (this report being submitted separately 
from the Inspector’s general report) the Education Department 
approaches the Department of Public Works with a view to having 
the Inspector’s recommendations implemented. Work done is 
debited to the Department of Public Works. 


School Equipment 


A full statement on ‘The Provision of Books and Materials by State 
Departments of Education’ has been prepared by the Common- 
wealth Office of Education as a Bulletin (No.8). As practices vary 
considerably from State to State, the full text of the bulletin is 
reproduced in Appendix A (sce page 110). The topics dealt with 
are: writing materials, textbooks, libraries, equipment for special 
subjects, physical training equipment, radio and visual aids, 
cleaning materials, teaching supplies. 


CHAPTER EIGHT · 


THE NON-STATE NON-CAT HOLIC SCHOOLS 
OF AUSTRALIA (THE CORPORATE SCHOOLS) 


In this chapter is traced the development of non-State education in 
Australia, omitting reference to the Roman Catholic school systems 
which are treated in the next chapter. 


'T'he schools in Australia controlled by other than State authorities 
are an inheritance from the educational system of England at the 
time when Australia was colonized. 

At that time popular education was in its infancy. In Scotland, 
New England, Germany and Austria the beginnings of it existed, 
the State inach case having taken the initiative. But in England, 
though advanced thinkers had urged the need, no step had been 
taken by the Government when in 1788 the first fleet of prisoners 
and their guards, after more than eight months' voyage, landed 
among the gum trees at Sydney Cove. 

But though in the England from which they came no Government 
money was spent on education for another forty-five years, it was 
clear to interested thinkers that in this colony, as in the American 
ones „before it, the support of education must come at first, if at 
all, from the Government; and the method projected was the one 
then just instituted in Canada and adopted about that time by the 
newly-born United States, the setting aside of a proportion of the 
State lands in each new settlement for the upkeep of schools and 
masters, and of the Church or Churches which then generally 
controlled education. : 

Unfortunately this system, which had some success in America, 
had none in Australia, where the energies of Government and 
settlers were at first wholly required to avoid starvation. A system, 
however, grew up by which the ‘Government, using the Church 
of England as its agent, helped to build and run primary schools 
and paid, or partly paid, the masters, small fees also being charged. 
The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge and other 
missionary bodies in London helped from thc first with teachers 
and funds; but though Governor Macquarie (who arrived in 1810 
to straighten the colony's affairs tangled by mutiny and other 
disorder) was given public education as one of his four main 
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objectives, the end of his capable rule still found only a small 
fraction of the children at any school, private or public. 

^ After a report on this by Commissioner Bigge, sent out by the 
British Government, steps were taken to put into force the land 
endowment system, the Commissioner's secretary, Thomas Hobbes 
Scott, coming out as Archdeacon with a royal charter instituting 
а new system by which one-seventh of all crown land was to be 
set aside to maintain churches and schools, the governing body 
being a corporation of the Church of England. By that time, how- 
ever, free settlers, including clergy, of many religions had flowed 
into the country, and the outcry against what amounted to the 
establishment of a State Church was so great that the experiment 
was almost immediately cancelled. 

Instead, the English Reform Government of 1830—the same which 
first introduced a small State subsidy for education in England— 
led the way, through its Governor in New South Wales (Sir Richard 
Bourke) in a movement towards Government's assuming direct 
responsibility (where the local people desired) for primary educa- 
tion. At the same time Bourke was strongly opposed to any Govern- 
ment payment to schools controlled by individual churches espe- 
cially in the case of secondary schools where the expenditure, he 
held, would merely be helping wealthy merchants and officials 
who could well afford to educate their sons at their own expense, 

Secondary education in Australia, apart from such as was carried 
on in private homes, began with the starting of a few private boys’ 
or girls’ schools in Sydney about 1810. Several of these, some of 
them kept by clergymen or others who had been sent to Australia 
for political or other offences, were well taught. They usually took 
boarders as well as day pupils; but the first attempt to set up a 
Corporate school—that is, a school governed by some kind of a 
trust and conducted not for the profit of the master but for that 
of the pupils as were the grammer schools and ‘public schools’ of 
England—was made in 1825, when a number of free settlers and 
military officers combined to establish a ‘Public Free Grammar 
School’ for boys in Sydney. It lasted only for one year, being killed 


ру the first disastrous drought and depression in Australian economic 
istory. " 


€ necessity for middle class parents to send their sons to school in 
g that the project resuscitated three years 
the Church of England, which under the 
n Scott had tried to establish some good 
with opportunities for the poorest pupils, 
he objections of the free settlers to associate 


but had failed through t 
sons with those of convicts, renewed its project under 


their 
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another leader, William Grant Broughton, who came out to succeed 
Scott and was presently created Bishop of Australia. Broughton’s 
scheme did not offer, like Scott’s, free places to deserving ‘orphans’ 
(as neglected children were called). It obtained the sanction of the 
British Government, and the school, built with public money and 
with a subsidy for the headmaster, was called The King’s School. 
At the same time a ‘college’ with Presbyterian masters brought out 
from Edinburgh was started by John Dunmore Lang, Presbyterian 
minister at Sydney, who also had obtained the support of the 
British Government in the form of a loan of over £3,000. 

Each of these three schools was (as Scott also had planned) 
intended, as the colony developed, to furnish the beginnings of a 
university. But though for some years they flourished, a second 
crisis of boom, drought and slump and other difficulties in this 
young, sparsely settled colony overwhelmed two of them; the third, 
The King’s School, probably survived only through the powerful 
influence of Bishop Broughton behind it. Meanwhile, in primary 
education, Bourke’s policy of State responsibility won the day. 
Although he himself had to give way to the strength of the opposi- _ 
tion to government ownership of even primary schools, the diffi- 
culties of the Churches in conducting their many little separate 
schools in each small township created a widespread conviction 
that only a system of undenominational, State-owned primary 
schools could bring education to most children. In 1848 the reform 
was carried in New South Wales; and though even in that colony 
for another eighteen years Church primary schools, subsidized by 
Government, continued side by side with the Government schools, 
it was, for most Church schools, an adverse battle. State control 
was, on the whole, more efficient. The States’ schools were not— 
except in Victoria—secular schools; Bible extracts were regularly 
studied under the State school staffs, and ministers of religion 
came there weekly to instruct pupils of their own religion. Under 
these circumstances, when at varying dates about 1870 the culonies 
completely ceased to subsidize Church schools, most Protestant 
churches handed over to the Government théir primary schools. 
A few good Church of England or other Protestant primary schools 
continued: and the Roman Catholic Church, clinging to its principle, 
greatly expanded its whole educational system, primary and secon- 
dary. But the Protestant primary school almost disappeared from 
the Australian educational system. 

One says 'almost', for within recent years there has been in 
Victoria—and to a less extent in New South Wales—a limited 
revival of Church of England primary schools, with Church Boards 
of Education administering them. The development is too recent 
to make possible any useful estimate of its importance. But except 
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for this, and, of course, the very important Sunday School system, 
which is largely responsible for the religious education of the modern 
Anglo-Saxon child, the only important schools conducted in Austra- 
lia by Churches other than the Roman Catholic are, and have 
been throughout the present century, secondary schools, to which 
this chapter must now return. 

It will be remembered that of the three important secondary 
boys’ schools started in Australia in the 1830’s—all in or near 
Sydney, then the colony’s one important town—two, after a pros- 
perous beginning, succumbed in an early colonial crisis of boom, 
drought and slump. The University stage which all the schools had 
vaguely. envisaged had not been reached. But the enthusiasm and 
insistence of William Charles Wentworth and others in 1850 
carried an Act to incorporate a University of Sydney. Further, 
in the 1830’s, Australia from comprising only two centres of settle- 
ment—in New South Wales and Tasmania (Van Diemens Land)— 
had come to comprise six, which then or soon after developed into 
separately governed colonies; and in 1853 Victoria, then greatly 
stimulated by the rush of immigrants to her goldfields, established 
Melbourne University also. e 

As has so often happened, the starting of universities led to 
a demand for the starting of schools to prepare students for them. 
But the failure of the two notable schools in Sydney had taught 
Australians that, though the policy of all the colonies then was that 
those fathers who wanted secondary education for their children 
must pay for it, secondary schools were unlikely to survive without 
some help from the State. ` 

The King’s School, founded by the Church of England with 


Government help in 1832, had survived as had one in South 
Australia 


defunct Sydney colleges had been learnt before the need came for 


of boarding as well 
Government, as soo 


an Act by which, if citizens anywh i i 
Ў б ywhere subscribed a required share 
the capital fund for a grammar school, the Government would 
add to it and also Brant a yearly subsidy towards maintenance. 
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nominated by Government; but distinguished and eminently 
suitable men were appointed, and in practice the councils of these 
schools have a high degree of independence. In Western Australia, 
where the population was small and an attempt to found a Church 
grammar school eventually failed, a high school, on similar lines 
to the grammar schools of Sydney and Queensland, was established 
in 1876. 

From the 1860’s onward grammar schools began to be more 
frequently set up by the Churches—between 1861 and 1867 five 
strong Nonconformist schools in various colonies; between 1878 
and 1880 four great Roman Catholic ones; and from 1860 onwards 
a number of Church of England schools started; at first mainly 
local grammar schools, supported by the goodwill of the parish or 
diocese but mainly financed by their headmasters, often clergymen, 
who from the surplus of fees over expenses in good years gradually 
paid off the building debts and added classrooms, halls, and in 
some cases chapels. By this time the need for girls’ schools was well 
recognized, and from 1875 Protestant Churches began to found 
them, j 

But genefal primary education had within a generation created 
a need and demand for secondary education in sections of the 
population which could-not or would not afford the fees for the 
church and other grammar schools. This led Sir Henry Parkes, the 

. Premier of New South Wales, a foremost leader in the battle for 
education, to include in his Public Instruction Act of 1880 a pro- 
vision for establishing State high schools for boys and others for 
girls as well as intermediate schools. 

The high schools were not immediately successful, the competi- 
tion of grammar schools, which had established many fine traditions, 
being too strong. But with the sweeping reforms in State education 
which began in New South Wales and Victoria about 1900 and 
quickly spread through the other States, the establishment of 
intermediate and high schools became general, and the Church and 
other grammar schools and private schools soon found themselves 
surrounded by competitors which provided good secondary educa- 
tion and, except in the early days, provided it free. 

It is remarkable that under these circumstances the older schools 
continued to flourish. In the financial depression which struck 
Australia in 1893 they had been hard hit, but hardly one had 

.succumbed. The reason seems to have been that they stood for a 
*way of education' in which many parents—especially those simi- 
larly educated—strongly believed. This was the system established 
in English schools by Dr. Thomas Arnold of Rugby School in 
1828-42. He had aimed to make his school a community based on 
the same qualities of character, mind and body as those which 
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should, he felt, furnish the foundation of a Christian State and 
Empire. His teaching—religious, classical and  historical—all 
aimed at this high objective; and being a statesman and prophet 
even more than a scholar, he succeeded in making Rugby the 
model which changed all the schools of Britain—at first the endowed 
‘public schools’ and grammar schools, but to a degree also eventually 
all the State schools, secondary and even to some extent primary. 

The Australian grammar schools, though in many respects 
different, fully inherited this way of education. It is true that they 
were far more largely day-schools than were the English ‘public 
schools’, and they were much less confined to the wealthier class 
of pupil, though nearly all had a considerable section of boarders. 
Like the British schools, they modified their classical curriculum 
after Arnold’s time; but, above all, in their use of out-of-school 
„activities, especially games, in moulding character, in their partial 
self-government through the prefect system (involving almost 
complete trust between masters and boys), in the part played in 
Church schools by the school chapel, and in the lead given by 
masters and senior boys (mainly by example) to their juniors— 
in all this they followed the British system. It largely depends on 
careful selection of heads, staff, and prefects, and the impact of 
their personality. The system spread to girls’ schools, and many 
of its features to Government schools; but it is not disputed that 
its greatest opportunities are in the Corporate schools. 

The effect on these schools of the coming of the high schools 
was twofold. First, many good private secondary schools (that is, 
schools owned and conducted by their headmasters or mistresses) 
were converted to Corporate schools—usually to Church schools— 
the funds for this being raised by old pupils and supporters asso- 
cidted as trusts or ‘companies without profit’. Second, largely 
through competition with the high schools, teaching, buildings and 
equipment were generally improved. This was also partly due to 
Government recognition of the Corporate schools as part of the 
general educational system, fit to provide or receive winners of 
Government scholarships, and to educate for State examinations. 
In return the Corporate schools accepted Government inspection— 
which, however, has rarely to be carried out. In some States teachers 
are required to hold a diploma of education (or equivalent). In all 
States the staffs are mainly—in boys’ schools almost entirely— 
university graduates. Few of the Corporate schools are co-educa- 
tional, the chief exception being The Friends’ School in Hobart, 
Tasmania. 

The Corporate schools are advised, bu 


t not governed, by a 
Headmasters’ Conference and a Headmistresses' Conference, two 
highly authoritative educational bodies. All are recognized by the 
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State and Federal Governments as providing an important part 
in the nation’s education, and certain concessions are made to them. 
But the Governments subsidize no Church schools, though the 
undenominational grammar schools in Queensland are subsidized. 
Very few schools are even moderately endowed—those few mainly 
by gifts from old pupils; most depend entirely on pupils’ fees to 
reduce capital debts, pay staffs, carry on the schools, and create 
reserves for development. The staffs, who devote to their pupils 
much time out of school, as well as in, are paid more adequately 
than of old; but, inthe present time of moderate inflation, costs and 
fees are both necessarily rising. 

The social status given by attendance at these schools is much 
less than formerly, especially in the case of boys’ schools. An analysis 
of pupils at some schools in Victoria indicates that both State and 
Corporate schools draw their pupils from almost all classes of the 
people, though the proportion from the more well-to-do classes is 
larger in Corporate than in State schools, and the proportion from 
the labouring class in the Corporate schools is very small; but a 
great part of Corporate school pupils in Australia begins its educa- 
tion in Staté primary schools. 

Applications from parents to enter their children at these schools 
are at present far more than can be accepted. Many schools are 
growing greatly in size, but capital costs have prevented the found- 
ing of new schools since World War II. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE ROMAN CATHOLIC SYSTEMS OF 
EDUCATION 


The first Catholic priests who came to Australia as political prisoners 
Seem to have been allowed to do some teaching, but it was not till 
the arrival of Father Therry in 1820 that Catholic education really 
began. Father Therry opened a school in Parramatta that year, and 
in 1822, one in Sydney. For his Sydney teacher he obtained from 
the Government a grant of £7 year. In the decade that followed, 
the schools received a Government grant equal to the contribution 
of the parents, and when Bishop Polding arrived in 1835, there 
were ten Catholic schools. By 1840 there were thirty-one primary 
schools, in which the teachers were lay men and women, although 
the Sisters of Charity, who came to Sydney from Ireland in 1838, 
assisted in the work and had Charge of an orphanage school. 

It was in Western Australia that the first School was opened by a 
religious congregation, the Sisters of Mercy, who came from Ireland 
to the Swan River Settlement in 1846, at the instance of Bishop 
Brady. Foundations followed at Melbourne, Goulburn, Brisbane, 
Sydney and Bathurst. 

In 1857 an Australian congregation, the Sisters of the Good 
Samaritan, was founded by Bishop Polding to supplement the 
efforts of the Irish Orders. It now has 620 members in eighty 
schools throughout Australia. A similar development took place 
in South Australia in 1866 when the Sisters of St. Joseph were 
founded by Reverend Julian Tenison Woods and Mother Mary 
Mackillop, Specifically for primary education. These Sisters have 
devoted themselves Particularly to the schools in remote areas, 
establishing convents even in centres where there are no resident 
clergy. Today they teach 38,373 children in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The Dominican Nuns, founded in the thirteenth century, came 
from Ireland to Maitland in 1867. A year earlier the Presentation 
Sisters, founded in Cork in 1777, atrived in Hobart. è 

The Irish Christian Brothers came to Melbourne in 1869. 
Beginning with a primary school, they soon entered the field of 


secondary education in which their progress has been such that 
today they educate most of the Catholic secondary school boys 
throughout Australia, 
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Although much has been said of the religious teaching Orders, it 
must be remembered that prior to 1870 most Catholic schools 
continued to be conducted by lay teachers. During the long period 
in which the denominations and the State Governments worked 
together, the foundations of Catholic primary education were laid. 
Catholics built schools on land granted by the State, which some- 
times contributed to the building fund. When the school was 
established, the State paid part of the lay teacher’s salary and 
supplied books and school requisites. Some of the earlier convent 
schools were registered under the Government, but they were few. 
А The legislation withdrawing support from Church schools, 
introduced for the most part between 1870 and 1880, caused the 
personnel of the Catholic teaching service to change from pre- 
dominantly lay to predominantly religious. When the Government 
grants were withdrawn it was found impossible to continue paying 
current salaries to the lay teachers and the religious Orders took 
over the work. Because those existing were not numerous enough, 
others were called in to assist them. Europe was searched at various 
times by the Bishops to secure the services of teaching institutes. 
Although all'that the Bishops could offer were the prospects of a 
home, a field for hard work, and privations in plenty, no fewer than 
ten Orders came out in the two decades after 1870. These were 
respectively of English, Irish (two), Italian (two) and French (five) 
Origin. Their membership is today, however, predominantly 
Australian; they have taken root. 

Since 1890 the growth has been steady in the number of pupils, 
teachers and schools. In 1890 there were in round numbers 65,000 
Pupils in 650 schools. Today there are 221,903 pupils in 1,278 
Schools, 


PARISH SCHOOLS 


Of this grand total, 150,216 are in parish schools. There are 919 
Parishes in Australia, of which 807 have one or more schools. In 
No other country of the world, except New Zealand, has the Catholic | 
Church been able, without Government assistance, to erect and 
maintain such an extensive system of primary education. Practically 


1 Тһе Fifth Plenary Council of Australia and New Zealand, Sydney 1937, ruled as 
WS : 


Statute 606. Each parish should esta 
rom the ordinary revenue of the paris 
the approval of the Bishop. 


St hould be entruste: à 1 le 
zu dev GoT Буу BoT Sy commit the duty of teaching in his parish school 
to a religious Order, nor dismiss the religious Order once admitted, without the 


Written consent of the Bishop. 


blish an elementary school, to be supported 
h. No such school may be closed without 


d as a rule to a religious Order. Never- 
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all the pupils in the parish schools are within the age-limits for 
compulsory education, although in recent years kindergartens have 
been established in several parishes as adjuncts to the primary 
schools. At the other end of the scale some parish schools have 
established post-primary classes, taking pupils beyond the compul- 
sory age. There are, on the other hand, large numbers of children 
within the compulsory age limits in attendance at the junior depart- 
ments of private Catholic secondary schools.! For the most part, 
the parish schools are staffed by nuns, assisted in some cases by 
lay women teachers and visiting specialists. In the larger centres 
the Brothers have parish schools which are attended by boys who 
come from the sub-primary departments of several parish schools. 

The parish school is managed by the parish priest who is respon- 
sible for the establishment and maintenance of the school. He is 
usually assisted by a committee of parishioners who organize the 
parish for the financial support of the school. No fees are charged 
n parish schools, but voluntary offerings are received. 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS x 


Special schools have been established for the benefit of children 
in particular circumstances, There are fifty-six orphanage schools 
for children whose parents are deceased or unable for other reason 
to provide for them. There are three residential schools for retarded 
children, one for the blind and three for deaf mutes, attended by 
children from all States of the Commonwealth. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


The general administration and organization of Catholic education 
is primarily on a diocesan basis, under the direction of the Bishop, 
who appoints his own inspectorial and administrative staff. It is, the 
function of the diocesan inspector to report to the Bishop on 
standards of teaching, buildings and equipment. He will also report 
on the need for new schools, although this is essentially the respon- 
sibility of the parish priests. In each State capital there is an official 
who acts under the Archbishop as a Director of Catholic Education, 
and who maintains contact with the State Education Department 
and other public bodies. It is his function to co-ordinate the educa- 
tional policy followed in the various dioceses within the State. 
Fruits of such co-ordination are syllabuses of instruction common 


* In Victoria c. 8.000 of a total of 41,479 attend such schools. 
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to several dioceses, the publication of school texts and the organiza- 
tion of refresher schools for teachers. In the capital cities, too, are 
established agencies for vocational and psychological guidance, 
working in close. liaison with the respective offices of Catholic 


education. 


RELIGIOUS ORDERS 


In addition to the episcopal administration, each religious Order 
has its own internal organization. Most of the Orders are grouped 
on an Australia-wide basis under a general or provincial superior, 
assisted by a council. The Orders have established training colleges 
in which each trains its own members and lay assistants in its 
traditional spirit, and according to its educational methods. Many 
textbooks have been published by the Orders and refresher schools 


organized. 


DECENTRALIZATION 


It will be seen that the administration of the Catholic system is 
decentralized. There is no centralized department of Catholic 
education, and the Director of Catholic Education acts chiefly as 
a liaison officer between the schools and the State Department. 
Within the State, each diocese is autonomous, and within the 
dioceses, each parish manages its own affairs, subject to the super- 
vision and encouragement of the episcopal authority. Within the 
diocesan and parish framework are the organizations of the religious 
Orders, most of them working in many dioceses. Co-ordination 
is effected between the States by an Episcopal Standing Committee 


on Education set up by the Hierarchy and which meets in turn in the 


various capital cities. A triennial conference of diocesan inspectors 
is held in turn in the various capitals and makes recommendations 


to the Hierarchy. 


RELATIONS WITH STATE AUTHORITIES й 
Under the Education Acts, no action is taken for non-attendance 
at State schools during the compulsory years, if pupils are under 
regular and efficient instruction in private schools, such as those 
conducted by the Catholic body. Attendance Rolls of Catholic 
schools are marked daily and reports of absentees sent to State 
Attendance Officers, who take action as for pupils enrolled at State 
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schools. Persistent truants from Catholic schools may be committed 
by a magistrate to a Catholic orphanage. 

Catholic schools are subject to the same degree of inspection 
by officers of State Education Departments as other private schools. 

For the most part Catholic schools follow the syllabuses issued 
by the State Departments. Most common variations, apart from 
Religious instruction, occur in English and history. 

Eleven training colleges, including seven in New South Wales 
which supply teachers for schools in Victoria, are registered by 
the Council of Public Education of Victoria, and are inspected 
periodically by the Council’s inspectors. 
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GENERAL EVALUATION 


The foregoing chapters have shown in some detail the actual 
working of the Australian, systems of education. They have also 
given some idea of their origins—historical and geographical. 

The essential point is that we find, in Australia, a transplantation 
of European, or, more specifically of British, culture. This has 
been modified over the years, though it has retained much of its 
basic character. The extremely different physical environment 
posed many problems for which British traditions provided no 
ready-made solutions. Plants, animals and landscapes which were 
quite new and strange had to be studied and appreciated before _ 
they could be absorbed into the literary and artistic tradition. 
In general, the achievement of maturity and of national stature 
was inevitably accompanied by a lessening of dependence on the 

‘mother country. This process of growing up has taken place 
without major disturbance of the constitutional and emotional 
ties with what is still regarded as the homeland. i 

If space permitted it would be interesting to trace in detail the 
difference between education in Australia and in the British Isles. 
It would be found that general aims and standards are much the 
same, but that particular arrangements especially administrative 
ones, often differ markedly. Australia, too, has taken much interest 
in the educational methods and ideas of the United States. The 
two countries are very similar in outlook and share the problem 
of educating a population scattered over an enormous area. Although 
Australia has borrowed freely from both sources—the British and 
American—more freely indeed than they have borrowed from each 
other, her educational system, like that of any other country must 
be regarded as her own and, in some senses, unique. 

From some points of view, the Australian problem has been a 
simple one. It is uncomplicated by differences of race and language. 
Most of the remaining aboriginals live a nomadic life in the inhospit- 
able interior or in the far north of the country. In many respects 
New Zealand and Australia resemble each other more than do any 
other two countries in the world, but the Maoris in New Zealand 
form an important section of the population with an educational 
system of their own. Again, Australia has no distinct group such as 
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Canada has in its French-speaking population. Australia is now 
receiving considerable numbers of non-English-speaking migrants, 
but there is as yet nothing like the admixture of cultures present 
in the United States and, as in that country, steady absorption seems 
likely. 

The Australian problem then, at the level of compulsory educa- 
tion, has been mainly one of extending educational facilities over 
immense distances, as well as in the more closely settled and urban 
areas. At the higher levels it has been one of providing opportunities 
for training for professions and for scientific and technical skill 
in a community that is rapidly developing, particularly on the 
industrial side. The gradual awareness in the English-speaking 
world that education for all was a national responsibility came to 
fruition towards the close of the nineteenth century, just at the 
time when the settlement of outlying areas in Australia was rapidly 
taking place and when the political systems.of the six States were 
becoming well established. Up to that stage the chief educational 
responsibilities had been assumed in Australia, as they had in 
England, by the religious denominations. A number, of the oldest 
schools in Australia, especially secondary schools, are indeed 
Church schools which date back to this earlier period. They have 
a good deal in common with the ‘public’ schools of England. 
Though they provide almost the only boarding facilities for school 
children they have far more day pupils than have their English 
Prototypes, and they are not as exclusive in character, These 

` independent schools in Australia vary in strength considerably 
from State to State but they constitute an important part of the 
total educational pattern. They cater for children below the upper 
limit of compulsory attendance as well as over it, but only in the 
case of the Roman Catholic Church is the attempt made to provide ` 
Separate schools for as many primary school children as possible. 
In the other schools the Secondary sections are filled up by pupils 
who have had their primary schooling in State schools. 

As has been explained, Australia has six entirely autonomous 
Systems of education. Each State passed its own laws to ensure tha} 
all children between certain ages are under efficient instruction, 
either in schools Provided by the State or in some other way. 

Although many of the details differ it is surprising that the State 
systems resemble each other sufficiently to warrant such generalized 
descriptions as haye been given. They are much more alike for 


1 k 
Many Australians. go abroad, particularly to Great Britain and U.S.A, for post- 
A vu specialized. courses. The record of these students has, in general, 
FS Ern de 121011 of professorial appointments in Australian univer- 
broad ade from among Australians who have won distinction in studies 
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example than are the various State systems in U.S.A+ The reasons 
again must be sought in the uniformity of the cultural tradition 
in each of the separate settlements, the similarity of the overall 
problems faced, conferences and discussions, and the tendency 
to try out solutions which seemed to work well in the States which 
were settled earliest. 

When the States agreed to federate in 1900 the American Constitu- 
tion was very fully studied. It may well be that the Australian 
Constitution left public education to the States because the American 
Constitution did likewise. Recent years have seen the assumption 
of considerable responsibility by the Commonwealth Government 
in educational affairs. These responsibilities range from the provi- 
sion of a small number of schools for aboriginals in the north; 
to the establishment of a National University at Canberra for 
high level research work. Grants are given to the State universities 
for research. A scheme to provide 3,000 scholarships for tertiary 
studies. has recently been put into operation. These and many 
other educational activities for which the Commonwealth is respon- 
sible do not form a ‘system’ but their total cost exceeds that incurred 
by any individual State system. There is no suggestion that the 
Commonwealth would desire to take over the running of the 
systems of compulsory and higher education conducted by the 
States. There is, however, a problem to be settled as to how the 
total pool of finances can be divided as between the States and the 
Commonwealth to enable the former to meet the rising costs 

"of their educational and other constitutional commitments. А 
final point to be noted is that though there is a fairly constant 
exchange of opinion and information there is no exchange of 
personnel as between the State services. Teachers sometimes 
transfer from one State system to another, but such a transfer 
would normally involve loss of any seniority already gained. For 
top positions applications are occasionally called for from outside 
the State service concerned. 

The relatively closed nature of the State teaching services arises, 
not from any inherent desire to prevent exchanges, but from the 
fact that the forms of administrative machinery and promotion 
built up to protect the interests of each teaching service make it 
difficult to admit anyone except at the bottom of the service. 
There is more inter-State movement on the pat of headteachers 
and staffs of the non-State schools. 

The foregoing chapters should have given a fairly clear picture 
of how these six State systems operate. It will be realized that there is 


2 In most of the States in U.S.A. the role of the State Government is limited to the 
passage of legislation controlline in very general terms the work of city and pro- 


vincial school authorities. 
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a high degree of central control in the administration of each State 
but that there is no overriding control or direction at the Common- 
wealth level. The most striking contrasts with educational admini- 
stration in Great Britain, the United States, or Canada are the 
absence in Australia of any participation by local or municipal 
authority, or any responsibility of local government or of local 
school boards for raising funds.: Teachers in the State services are 
public servants with permanence of tenure, with graded salary 
scales, access to arbitration court or to independent tribunal, and 
with provision for superannuation benefits. In return for. such 
benefits they are required to take any post to which appointed, 
though normally teachers are able to apply for positions and even- 
tually to find posts in localities which suit them. The general 
structure of each State system is hierarchical with a permanent 
professional officer as director. Each incoming State Government 
appoints its Minister of Education. A very great deal thus depends 
upon two persons—one the professional, the other the political, 
head. 

Before attempting to sum up the strong and the weak points of 
the systems outlined above, and dealt with in detail earlier, it should 
be pointed out that, though such a structure is suggestive of authori- 
tarian rather than democratic régimes, the Australian State systems 
took their form many years ago as the result of full discussion in 
the various State Parliaments and were deliberately designed to 
meet the very special needs of the country. They may have pro- 
fessional and other disadvantages as well as considerable strength, 
but there seems to be no likelihood of these systems being used to 
propagate particular political beliefs. The lack of participation 
in educational matters on the part of local authorities is explained 
in the main by the fact that local government was relatively unde- 
veloped at the time the educational pattern was established. When 
the country was still in process of settlement it had to establish 
its methods for the raising and controlling of funds and services’ 
such as those required for education. Many areas were economically 
weak and very sparsely settled. All factors then tended to concen- 
trate power and influence in the State capital cities and the State 
parliaments. Many provincial centres are now strongly established. 
Some decentralization is taking place both in industry and in 
education but, in the meantime, the tradition set up in the early 
stages has established its own inertia. 

In summary, the following appear to be the main achievements 
and advantages of the Australian State systems in fulfilling their 


Even New Zealand with its close resemblances to Australia has local school 
of meio ee have considerable responsibilities, though not the responsibility 
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task of providing educational services at the compulsory age levels: 


(x) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


The meeting of all educational costs from State finances 
has ensured a more even spread of facilities than could be 
achieved in any other way. The child living in an isolated or 
undeveloped district is not educationally handicapped as he 
commonly is in countries with decentralized control. 

The Australian State Education Departments ensure a good 
level of efficiency in instruction through their power to train 
and appoint teachers, and through an inspectorial system, to 
supervise their work in the field. 

Special measures have been taken to provide for the rural 
child. One-teacher schools are conducted on effective lines, 
and teachers are specially trained for working in them. Methods 
of teaching isolated and hospitalized children by correspon- 
dence constitute Australia’s major contribution to educational 
method. 

The present trend towards consolidation through the closing 
of small rural schools and the provision of road transport 
has gone ahead more rapidly than in countries where local 
bodies have the final control. In general it is possible under 
favourable circumstances to introduce new methods and to 
disseminate ideas throughout the service much more rapidly 
than in the case of decentralized systems. 

Teachers as servants of a Government department are free 
from the petty politics of the local environment. In no country 
are greater pains taken to ensure that advancement of teachers 
is on a strictly professional basis. 

Higher positions in the service are mostly filled by promotion 
from within the service on the basis of merit and experience. 
The fact that administrators to fill vacant positions in the 
inspectorate are normally first selected amongst teacher 
applicants means that all administrators have ‘been through 
the mill’ and are thoroughly familiar with the problems which 
all teachers face. 

State-wide courses of study, and the uniformity of teaching 
standards facilitate greatly the transfer of children from school 
to school. This is important in a country with considerable 
mobility of population. 

А variety of special services can be provided which would 
be impracticable for the small administrative unit. It may be 
doubted, for example, whether any other school system of 
corresponding size (both geographically and with respect 
to number of pupils) has a better developed research and 
guidance service than that possessed by one of the States. 


“Teachers in the State service аге fully organized and аге able 
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to advance their claims to improved conditions and salaries 
as well as to discuss general professional problems with the 
Minister and Director. 'They regularly hold conferences which 
receive considerable publicity. 

(то) The State both directly and indirectly is able to protect the 
community against inefficient private schools. 

(11) The administration of the State systems has shown that a 
good deal of local interest is possible without local control. 
School committees perform useful functions and supple- 
mentary funds are raised by local effort. Decisions affecting 
a school or a district are normally made after consultation 
with such bodies. 

(12) In general the systems of compulsory education in the various 
States function at a high level of efficiency, have kept illiteracy 
to a minimum, and have provided a solid basis for studies at 
the secondary and high levels. The present century has also 
Seen a rapid expansion in State-provided secondary facilities 
which operate either without cost to parents or at very mode- 
rate fees. Iff such ways and through various scholarship 
Schemes the Australian States have attempted to provide 
equality of educational opportunity. j 

The following are the chief criticisms which have been offered by 
observers familiar with the Australian systems. Some of them are 
matters of opinion, some represent the reverse side which has to 
be balanced against advantages mentioned above. 

(1) The State systems which enabled Australia to make good 
Progress in the early years of compulsory education, by their 
very nature, may have made it increasingly difficult to achieve 
flexibility and adaptability to new educational ideas or adjust- 
ment to local needs? Some of the points mentioned below 
might well ‘contribute to such a result. 

(2) The very similarity of methods and curricula in schools of 
a given type throughout any single State tends to result in a 
kind of professional saturation in the one ‘system’. Thus the 
considerable amount of transfer and movement which takes 
Place within each State does not produce anything like the 

. amount of mental challenge involved in moving from school 
to school or area to area in most countries. 

(3) Although, as indicated earlier, teaching in the schools is not 
politically influenced, the Progress of any State educational 
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system is very directly dependent on the government of the 
day. Changes of Government may come about even more 
rapidly than the normal three years between elections. Some 
Ministers of Education have held office for as many as three 
full parliamentary periods but there have been instances of 
five ministerial changes in three years. These and other factors 
seem to make it increasingly difficult to establish and to carry 
out long-term plans of educational development. An incoming 
government may, though it rarely does, upset the decisions 
of its predecessor. It can be taken that the advice of the per- 
manent professional head is normally accepted. However, 
what might appear to be purely professional questions are 
often found to involve expenditure. Thus it may even happen 
that changes in curricula or examination methods have to 
await Government approval. 

Apart from conferences, normally limited to members of the 
profession, and the daily press, the State Parliaments constitute 
the only public forum in which educational questions can be 
debated. At times when controversial issues are involved or 
public interest greatly aroused there is real interest and keen 
debate. At critical periods royal commissions have been 
appointed. There is, however, no machinery for regularly 
informing public opinion on educational needs and plans. 
Since there are no special rates or bond issues for educational 
purposes there are no explicit objectives in education placed 
before the people at election time. 

Australian education suffered severely during the depression 
years, (though its record in keeping schools and services going 
was much better than, for example, in U.S.A.); its administra- 
tive officers have never had the money they felt necessary. 
However, the meeting of costs from consolidated revenue and 
loan money gives no guarantee that the willingness of the 
public to spend money on its schools is fully exploited. ` 
In teaching services such as those described the element of 
seniority must count considerably. The danger of this is realized 
and partially overcome by various devices, such as setting a 
maximum age for the appointment of inspectors. There is, 
however, little chance for the bright young man or woman to 
move forward as rapidly as in freer systems. It is also very 
difficult to select senior officers on any basis other than seniority. 
It may be, too, as some critics have asserted, that such a system 
tends to select for promotion those who show promise of 
operating efficiently within the system, or of making it still 
more efficient rather than of modifying it in any fundamental 
way. 
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The overall estimate must be that the State systems of education 
served Australia excellently in achieving a universal spread of 
education during the pioneering stages of settlement and expansion. 
Other countries must envy the facility with which potential inequali- 
ties of educational opportunity as between districts are avoided. 
The educational profession in Australia has advanced considerably 
over the years. There are usually incentives for teachers to keep 
up some professional study, though perhaps these are not so 
strong as they might be, or as they are in some of the freer systems. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness is the difficulty of encouraging a 
number of ‘growing’ points in the system, of allowing keen teachers 
their heads. Most of the unconscious: pressures such as the need 
for getting a good assessment from the inspectors, are in the direc- 
tion of ‘playing safe’, for example, of adhering to rather than 

departing from the published course of study for the State as a 
whole. This holds good in spite of conscious efforts in the opposite 
direction by some administrators. 

''The other main problem in Australian education lies in the 
direction of finance and control. For the money expended Australia 
has had very good value. Her educational services are very econo- 
mically run. There seems little doubt however, that the expenditure 
on public education has been well below that of other English- 
speaking countries. There is certainly a big lag in school building 
projects, especially in the replacing of outmoded buildings in city 
areas. The rapid increase in school population and in actual costs 
is going to make these things difficult. The problem of control may 
not be unassociated with finance. The time may now have come 
for Australia to commence schemes of decentralization which, over 
the years, might introduce an element of local participation in the 
actual administration of schools and also encourage expenditure 
over and above a certain minimum provided from State funds. 
The steps recently taken by two States are perhaps the first sign of 
such a movement, though they do not yet outwardly involve 
anything more than the setting up of local branches of a central 
office. Some form of local participation would help to increase the 
number of people who hold informed opinions about educational 
problems. It might be possible, too, for some specially created 
commission to be given authority to prepare and publish plans for 
the future development of State educational services. We have 
noted, too, the danger that direct political decision will be required 
on too many issues. There are numerous examples in Australia 
of services financed and ultimately controlled by the State, but 
administered in detail by a specially appointed statutory body. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to stress the caution that direct copying - 
of method from one country to another is either impossible or if 
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it is possible, is most unlikely to produce the same results. In the 
matter of compulsory education Australia has much to show that 
is worth while, but the marked modifications of British ideas and 
methods which have taken place in certain directions suggest that 
while she has shown what can be done in a new country, her own 
particular solutions may not be applicable elsewhere. They are 
more likely to be of use as guides and suggestions—both negative 
and positive—to any country with roughly the same economic and 
social background which has, as Australia has, a firm belief in 
making education universal and compulsory. 
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APPENDIX A 


THE PROVISION OF BOOKS AND MATERIALS 
BY EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS 


(Bulletin No. 8 Commonwealth Office of Education) 


INTRODUCTION 


Although each State Department of Education supplies the schools 
under its authority with the equipment necessary to carry out a 
programme of instruction, the interpretation of what is essential 
varies from State to State, This statement sets out under headings 
these variations as they exist in the provision of books and other 
materials. * 3 ' 


PROVISION OF WRITING MATERIALS 
New South Wales 


(1) Primary Schools. Ink, pencils, pens, nibs, writing books and 
drawing books are supplied. The quantities supplied are 
assessed by multiplying the maximum numbers expected in 
each class by the average amount of material used by each 
pupil. 

(2) Secondary Schools. No writing material other than ink is supplied. 


Victoria 


(1) Primary Schools. The supply of writing materials is limited to 


necessitous cases, including wards: of the State, children of 
deceased soldiers, etc. 


(2) Secondary Schools. No writing material other than ink and 
materials needed for terminal examinations is supplied, except 


to children showing special aptitude and promise, and who are 
in necessitous circumstances. , 


Queensland 


(1) Primary Schools. 'The following materials are supplied, free of 
cost, for use by children in schools: 
(a) Slates and slate pencils. 
(b) Copy books. 
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(c) Exercise Books at the rate of 114 per pupil per year in 
Preparatory Grades, Grade I and Grade II, and three per 
pupil per year in Grades III and above; 

(d) Pens, ink, rulers, rubbers and pencils according to supplies 
and the requisitions of head teachers. : 

(2) Secondary Schools. No writing material other than ink is 
supplied. 


South Australia 


(1) Primary Schools. 'The supply of writing materials is limited to 
necessitous cases, except for pens and ink, which are supplied. 

(2) Secondary Schools. No writing material other than pens and 
ink is supplied. 


Western. Australia 


G) Primary Schools. Ink, pencils, pens and writing paper are 
supplied. The scale of allowance is based on the individual 
requiremtnts of a single child in each class multiplied by the 
number enrolled in that class. 

(2) Secondary Schools. Some pads and ink are supplied. 

Tasmania " 

Q) Primary Schools. Pens, red and black ink are supplied. No 
Writing paper is supplied except in necessitous cases. 

(2) Secondary Schools. No writing material other than red and 


black ink is supplied. Writing paper is supplied in necessitous 
Cases, ; 


Territory of Papua-New Guinea 
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(1) Administration Schools. All requirements in pens, pencils, ink 
(powder), inkwells, exercise books, slates and slate pencils. 

(2) Mission Schools. Supplies in accordance with scale of issues 
laid down. 


PROVISION OF READERS AND TEXTBOOKS 


New South Wales 


(т) Primary Schools. Primers, Readers, and Supplementary Readers 
are supplied to primary school children. Textbooks are not 
provided. 

(2) Secondary Schools. No textbooks are supplied to secondary 
schools but most schools organize book hiring systems. In 
return for a small sum paid each term, children are able to hire 
the textbooks they need. This fee, which is waived in necessitous 
cases, is usually sufficient to maintain the supply of textbooks 
once the scheme has been established. 


Victoria 
(х) Primary Schools. School Readers and Arithmetics are published 


by the Education Department and sold at prices much below 
normal retail rates, as follows: : 


Reader Arithmetic panne 
Lok DA Q8dll 7 KT Tu D a I SNO Pete Б. 
Grade VII.- . 1/3 1/3 6d. 
Grade VII . ` 1/3 1/- 6d. 
Grade УІ . . 1/3 1/- 6d. 
Grade V . - 1/3 х= 6а. 
Grade IV . · m 1/- 6d. 
Grade III .  - T 1/- 6а. 
Gradell - А 6а. == == 
Grade I Ур 44. a = 


In addition ‘A Short Course in Cooking’ (beginners) is published , 
and sold at 6d. per copy. : У 
Children іп necessitous circumstances are supplied with 
Readers and Arithmetics. Broadcast booklets are subsidized 
to the extent of half their purchase price. — ' Е 
(2) Secondary Schools. No textbooks are provided, nor is there a 
departmental system for the hiring of books. However, children 
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in necessitous circumstances are granted allowances ranging 
from £1.5 s. to £3 per annum. Broadcast booklets are subsidized 
to the extent of half their purchase price. 


Queensland 


(1) Primary Schools. Readers and textbooks in English, mathematics, 
history and geography are to be supplied, free of cost, for the 
use of all pupils. At present those supplied are: Readers for 
all grades; arithmetic and English for Grades III to V inclusive; 
geography for Grade III; Supplementary Reader for Grade VII. 

(2) Secondary Schools. Secondary school pupils have to provide 
their own textbooks. There is no departmental system for the 
hiring of books; nor has such a system been organized by any 
school. The only financial assistance given in the purchase of 
books is that granted to scholarship holders. 


South Australia 


(1) Primary Schools. No books are supplied, except in necessitous 
cases. 

(2) Secondary Schools. There is no departmental system for the 
hiring of textbooks but some secondary schools have their own 
hiring scheme to which children may contribute. All students 
eligible for Progress Allowances receive an allowance for 
approved books and materials. At present this allowance is 
fixed at £3 per annum. 


Western Australia 


(1) Primary Schools. Books are supplied on loan to children on the 

basis of one book to two children but in practice teachers often 
use books other than those supplied. 
Secondary School. No textbooks are provided for the use of 
pupils and there is no departmental system for hiring books, 
Some secondary schools charge each child a fee for the hiring 
of books, the sum so collected being used for the purchase of 
new books. 


Tasmania 
(1) Primary Schools. No books are supplied, except in necessitous 
cases. 


(2) Secondary Schools. No textbooks of any kind are supplied by the 
Department but there is a sales stock system whereby children 
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may purchase books through their teachers at a considerably 
reduced rate. Children in necessitous circumstances are sup- 
plied with textbooks. í П 


Territory оў Рариа-Меш Guinea 


(1) Administration Schools. All requirements of individual pupils 
in English, arithmetic, social studies, etc., are met by 
Administration. 

(2) Mission Schools. Papuan Readers only are supplied. (Standards 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5 and 6). Since the end of 1947 total of 100,000 Papuan 
Readers have been distributed free to Missions for use in native 
schools. 


PROVISION OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 


New South Wales 


Library books and materials are not supplied by the Department. 
However, it has [set up models of each type of school library 
under its control and offers a free service to advise on the estab- 
lishment of libraries. A subsidy is granted at the rate of 4/- in 
the £ on expenditure for books for these libraries. 


Victoria 3 
The Department does not supply library books direct. School 


libraries are built up by school committees and advisory councils 
and subsidized by the Department on the following basis: 


Maximum library 
Class of school Basis of grant grant each 
financial year 


High Schools, Junior Technical 
Schools, Girls’ Secondary Schools . Ki for £x £30 


Primary Schools of Classes I and II 
(i.e. attendance over 160). `. : 
Primary Schools of Class III (atten- 


dance 5o-119) . 3 > : 5 £1 for £1. £20 
Primary Schools of Classes ТУ and V 
(attendance to 49) г 3 А - £2 for £1 £15 


A more liberal subsidy is also available to consolidated and group 
schools during the first two years of operation. 
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Queensland 


Library books and materials are not supplied by the Department, 
but money raised for such purposes by school committees is subsid- 
ized on a £x for fx basis. Box circulating libraries are distributed 
by the Education Department, freight being paid both ways. 


South Australia 


No library books are supplied. The Libraries Department circulates 
boxes of books from the Children’s Library Section of the Public 
Library to school libraries. Libraries are also subsidized on a basis 
of £1 for £1. 


Western Australia 


No library books are supplied directly to schools. The Hadley 
Scheme of circulating books to small schools was extended in1948 
to provide 400 small schools with libraries at a cost of £4,000. 
Libraries for schools Class IV and upwards (i.e., 86-150 in atten- 
dance) are to ‘be subsidized on a {т for £1 basis. 


Tasmania 


The purchase of books for libraries in approved schools is 
subsidized by the Department up to certain specific amounts. 
There is a library committee appointed by the Director from the 
departmental personnel to advise on library policy and develop- 
ments. The Schools Library provides services in the form of book 
supply, technical advice, and assistance to teachers. Within the 
limitations of the facilities available, all schools are eligible for 
these services on the recommendation of the District Education 
Officer. Each school served is supplied with a printed catalogue 
from which to select books. 

In addition the Government maintains the Lady Clarke Memorial 
Library which supplements the supply of study and reference 
books as the Schools Library is of a more general character. 


Territory of Papua-New Guinea 

Public Libraries at Port Moresby, Rabaul and Lae are each equipped 
with a special children’s section, open at present to European and 
Chinese children. 


(x) Administration Schools. European, Asiatic and Half-caste and 
some higher native schools are provided with a small library, 
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e.g. Sogeri Education Centre (Native teacher and pre-vo- 


cational trainees) ‘with a total of 200 students has a library of 
about 300 books. 4 


(2) Mission Schools. Library facilities are not provided by the 
Administration. 


PROVISION OF EQUIPMENT FOR SPECIAL SUBJECTS 


I. IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. (A) HANDICRAFTS 
„Меш South Wales 


All necessary equipment for the teaching of handicrafts is supplied 
to kindergarten, primary and opportunity classes. This includes the 


appliances necessary to carry out such work as weaving, e.g., looms 
and other materials, 


Victoria 


The Department subsidizes the purchase of approved equipment 
for all schools, with the exception of sporting equipment, and 
perishable items. 

Subsidies are available as follows: 


2 Basis of Maximum grant 
Type of school subsidy — .for financial year 


High’ Girls’ Technical and Primary 
(of Classes I and II) . 3 B 


2 £1 for £x £50 
Primary (of Class III) . E = 3 бт for £1 £30 


Primary (of Classes IV and V) . . £2 for £x £25 


For handicrafts certain materials such as coloured paper, scissors, 
raffia, canvas, wool, needles, cardboard, etc., are supplied free to 
teachers in Grades I and II. A few approved handwork classes are 
also supplied with materials and tools, and Opportunity Grades 
are well supplied with both. A portion of the free grant is often 
spent on materials and tools for handicrafts. With these exceptions 
no such equipment is supplied free to primary schools. 
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Queensland 
Kindergarten materials are supplied, free of cost at the requisition 


of Head Teachers. Supply of all equipment for handwork is under 
consideration. : 


South Australia 


No material is supplied free, but is subsidized on a £r for fx 
basis. 


Western Australia 


Strip cardboard is the only material supplied. 


Tasmania 


Craft material is issued on a very limited scale, usually only to 
classes specially recommended. 


Territory of Papua-New Guinea 
(1) Administration Schools. Plasticine, kindergarten equipment, 


sewing machines (occasionally), percussion band instruments, 
etc. as requested by Teachers-in-Charge. 


(2) Mission Schools. Not supplied by Administration. 


(B) GARDENING 


New South Wales 

A limited quantity of gardening tools is supplied to primary 
schools and rotary hoes, etc. are supplied to rural schools. 
Victoria 


Tools are not supplied free but their purchase may be subsidized. 
Seeds, plants, and trees are available at reduced rates from the 
State Schools’ Nursery. A more liberal subsidy is also available 
for work on garden fences, borders, retaining frames, etc. 
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Queensland 

Garden tools are supplied free to schools. The Department pays 
fifty per cent of the cost of a garden hose, and pays the cost of 
rail transport, for trees supplied by the Forestry Department. 
South Australia 

No material is supplied free but it is subsidized on a £1 for £1 basis. 
Western Australia 

The metropolitan schools are bracketed in groups of three, each 
group sharing the services of a full-time gardener. In these cases, 
all necessary equipment, fertilizer, shrubs, etc. are supplied by the 
Department. This service has been extended to some country 
schools on the special recommendation of the District Inspector. 
Tasmania 

Tools for school gardening are supplied on requisition by the Head 
Teacher. 

(C) ADDITIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Victoria 

All materials, timber and tools are supplied free to about 150 wood- 
work centres. Each centre is provided with a first-aid kit. Elementary 
science equipment, sufficient for the needs of the curriculum, is 
supplied free. 

Queensland 

All necessary apparatus for manual training, dairying science and 


milk testing is supplied free. 


II. IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. (A) SCIENCE 

All States 

All apparatus, chemicals, specimens, etc. required for. teaching 
science subjects are supplied free on requisition from the schools 


concerned. 
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New South Wales 


Apparatus and furniture needed to teach cookery and home- 
management are supplied. The consumable materials are also 
provided, and a limited amount of material, such as scissors, tape 
measures and tracing wheels, is supplied for sewing classes. 


Victoria 


All non-consumable material is supplied; replacements of consu- 
mable material such as crockery and tea-towels are supplied on 
requisitions; pupils are required to supply their own sewing mat- 
erials and to pay for cooking ingredients which they use in prepa- 
ration of meals. 


Queensland 


Non-consumable equipment of all kinds, including electric stoves 
and refrigerators, is supplied but pupils are required to supply 
their own sewing materials and- consumable materials for cooking. 


South Australia 


Basic equipment for Domestic Arts centres is supplied, and addi- 
tional equipment can be subsidized on a £1 for £1 basis to the extent 
of £20 per annum if School Committees or Councils raise money 
for that purpose. 


Western. Australia 


‘The essentials for teaching these subjects are supplied but pupils 
have to pay for the consumable articles used in cookery. The 
Department pays an allowance to cover the cost of materials used 
in sewing classes. x 


Tasmania 

Stoves, sewing machines and other essential equipment for teaching 
these subjects are supplied free, but pupils are required to provide 
their own sewing materials and pay for the lunches prepared during 


cooking classes. Sewing materials are supplied in necessitous cases. 
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(C) MANUAL TRAINING 

All States (excepting South Australia) 

All materials and tools required for these classes are supplied free 
by the Departments on requisition from the schools concerned. 


(In Victoria this includes sheet metal work and blacksmithing). 


South Australia 


Basic equipment is supplied, and additional equipment can be 
- subsidized оп a £1 for £1 basis to the extent of £20 per annum if 


money is raised for that purpose by School Committees and Coun- 
cils. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


New South Wales 


A limited quantity of physical education material is distributed to 
Schools. The Physical. Education Branch purchases through the 


Government Stores Department, sporting material which is made , 


available to schools requiring it at cost price plus a small charge 
for handling. 


Victoria 


No equipment is supplied, but subsidies, ranging from £2 to £4 
per £1 raised locally, are available for the construction of swimming 
pools, shelter sheds and school ground seats: Subsidies of £1 for 
Дт are available to all schools for the construction of cricket pitches, 
tennis courts, basketball courts, see-saws, maypoles, and pits and 
for netting around tennis courts, and cricket practice pitches. A 
subsidy is also available for the purchase of material, approved for 
use in physical education, e.g. gymnasium equipment, but not 
sports materials. 


Queensland 


Textbooks and pamphlets, also some equipment (medicine balls, 


ropes, hoops, softball equipment and tumbling mats) are supplied 
free on request. 1 
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South Australia 


Equipment for physical training and organized games is subsidized 
on a £1 for £1 basis from money raised by committees or councils. 


Western Australia 


Equipment for physical education is supplied to Government 
High ‘Schools, the majority of which are provided with gymnasia. 
This equipment includes vaulting box, parallel and horizontal 
bars, wall bars and in some cases roman rings and tumbling mats. 

Most of the equipment in primary and infant schools is supplied 
by Parents’ and Citizens’ Associations. 


Tasmania 


The Department supplies apparatus, other than heavy equipment, 
on requisition by the Head Teacher. The cost of all extensive 
installations are shared on the £1 for Хт basis with the Parents’ 


Associations. 

Full equiprhent is supplied to schools used as teacher training 
centres from Commonwealth funds administered through the 
National Fitness Council. Applications for equipment must be 
approved by the Director-General of Health. : 


Territory of Papua-New Guinea 


(1) Administration Schools. Sporting equipment for cricket, football 
and softball, medicine balls, discus and javelin, etc. are supplied 
as requested by Teachers-in-Charge. Administration Native 
boarding schools are also supplied with parlour games—darts, 
snakes and ladders, draughts, Chinese checkers, quoits and 
ping-pong—on request. 

(2) Mission Schools. No equipment supplied by the Administration. 


RADIO AND VISUAL AIDS* 


New South Wales 


Radios are not supplied to schools, but a subsidy of fifty per cent 
of the total cost to a maximum of £15 is provided for the purchasing 
of radios in one-teacher schools only. 


adio licences are now issued free to schools by the Postmaster-Gene: 
* Radi d f 
г. ral's 
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Filmstrip-projectors are subsidized to twenty per cent and the 
Department has a film library from which films are available on 
loan. 


Victoria 


No equipment of this nature is supplied free, but the purchase 
of radio and sound equipment, batteries, and projectors is assisted 
by subsidies. The Department provides free advice on technical 
matters relating to radio and visual aids, and films are available 
on loan free from the Departmental Film Library. Filmstrips may 


be purchased at half rates (1/-) by State Schools from the Visual 
Education Centre. 


Queensland 


Radios, if required, are purchased by the schools, but half the 
cost is met by the Department. Similar assistance is given in the 
purchase of equipment for visual education. Films of all types are 
supplied as required from the Departmental film library. All 
equipment is repaired and maintained by the Department. 


South Australia 


Radios and projectors are subsidized on a £1 for £1 basis and are 


then maintained by the Department. A film library, with films on 
loan, is available to schools. : 


Western. Australia 


The Department does not supply radio equipment. 

A £x for £x subsidy, up to a maximum subsidy of £50 is made 
for-the purchase of visual education equipment, 16 mm. sound 
and silent projectors and 35 mm. still strip. 

А staff of technicians, artists and photographers working under 
the direction of the Superintendent of Visual Education controls 
the libraries and produces teaching films and aids which bear 
directly on the school curriculum. 


Tasmania 
The Department purchases radios for schools at wholesale prices 
but the schools are required to refund the purchase money. 

Sound and silent projectors are subsidized to the extent of one- 


third of the cost, and filmstrip projectors are subsidized to one- 
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half the cost. Films are distributed from the central film library 
free of all cost. Visual aid equipment is serviced and replacements 
are supplied free of cost. 


Territory of Papua-New Guinea 


Radio receivers are issued to all Administration Schools and to 
other Administration institutions such as native labour compounds, 
police depots, native hospitals, etc., primarily to enable the people 
to listen to departmental broadcasts to native peoples every week-day 
from 4.30 p.m. to 6 p.m.; they may also be used for recreational 
purposes. 

The question of issue of receivers to Missions is at present being 
considered. 

All Administration schools are, on application, provided with a 
filmstrip projector; filmstrips are available from the filmstrip 
library held at departmental headquarters in Port -Moresby. A 
number of Districts, e.g. Rabaul, Kavieng, Wewak, Madang, 
Manus, Sohano (Bougainville), etc. are issued with 16 mm. sound- 
film projectors, operated by native projectionists who have had six 
months or more training in the Visual Education Section at head- 
quarters. 

Film programmes are flown in on regular schedules, the films 
being on loan from the National Film Library and from the Admini- 
stration library which has about 200 titles. 

In each district a local regular schedule includes Administration 
schools, other Administration institutions, Missions and villages. 
The equipment is portable. 

Visual aids are at present regarded as purely a broadening 
influence and are not yet related to any curriculum laid down for 
the various types of schools. 

Where a Mission possesses its own projector, films are sent out 
on loan as required free of charge. 


CLEANING MATERIALS 


New South Wales 


Schools with an area of 3,000 sq.ft. or over come under the pro- 
visions of the cleaners’ award and are paid accordingly. In the 
Newcastle and Metropolitan areas, these schools come under the 
authority of the Supervisor of Cleaning. In smaller schools Head- 
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masters arrange for suitable cleaners, and an annual allowance is 
made for cleaning. 


Victoria 


(1) Primary Schools. Responsibility for arrangements for cleaning 
lies with the head teacher. Cleaners’ wages are based on the 
area of floor space (including halls, corridors, etc.) plus the 
glass area. 

An allowance to cover cost of fuel, sundry small requisites, 
and postage is also made, and sanitary charges are reimbursed. 

In schools with cleaning areas of 4,000 sq.ft. and over the 
cleaning allowance is based on the ruling determination of the 
char-workers’ award (female workers), 1,000 sq.ft. of cleaning 
area being regarded as the equivalent of three hours per week. 

The cleaner may also be paid by the School Committee for 
special duties, such as gardening, cleaning schools after enter- 
tainments, etc. Cleaning material is supplied free to schools 
having a cleaning area of 4,000 square feet or more, while 
an allowance for purchase of such material is made in the 
smaller schools. 

(2) Secondary Schools. Materials are supplied by the Department, 
and the cleaner is paid according to the char-workers’ award 
(female workers). 

(3) Technical Schools. Costs of cleaning are covered by annual 
grants to the councils of the schools. Most of the cleaners are 
men and besides being paid male rates may receive special 
allowances for skill, as for cleaning of machinery. 


Queensland 


In Class 1, 2 and 3 schools (i.e., above attendance of forty), cleaners 
are employed by the Education Department and paid award rates 
which are determined on the basis of floor area, amount of concrete 
number of windows, etc. In smaller schools, cleaning equipment 28 
supplied to the teacher who is responsible for the cleaning, an 
allowance being made for the employment of a cleaner, who is 
paid at a rate calculated on the same basis as in the larger schools. 


‘South Australia 
In the case of primary schools where the number of classrooms to 
be cleaned is less than four, responsibility for cleaning lies with the 


head teacher, who receives an annual allowance to be devoted to 
this purpose. For schools with one classroom the allowance is £153 
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for schools with two classrooms, £30, for schools with three class- 
rooms, £45. All cleaning materials are supplied by the Department 

When the number of classrooms is at least four, or in special 
circumstances three, a cleaner may be appointed and paid by the 
Department in lieu of payment of an allowance to the head teacher 


Western Australia 


In Class т schools (i.e., attendance over 500) and in high schools, 
the head teacher has no responsibility. The Department selects the 
cleaners and pays them at award rates. 

In smaller schools the cost of cleaning is met by payments to the 
head teacher on-a rate proportionate to the floor space, but in cer- 
tain schools payment must be made according to the cleaners’ 
award which at present is 6/5 per 500 sq.ft. 

Cleaning equipment of all kinds is supplied for all schools. 


Tasmania 


Head teachers of schools with an average attendance of less than: 
forty-five receive a monthly maintenance allowance of £7, £11, or 
£17.10s., according to the class of the school. In schools with an 
average attendance of forty-five and' over part-time cleaners are 
hired according to the following rates: 30/- per annum for every 
250 sq.ft. up to 4,000 and 30/- per annum for every 200 sq.ft. 
over 4,000. The total salary so obtained is increased by twenty- 
five per cent. This schedule of rates is under revision. 


Territory of Papua-New Guinea 


Each European school is provided with one or two native-cleaners 
full time who do gardening and other odd jobs during school hours. 
Materials, soap, etc. are provided by the Administration in limited 
quantities. In native boarding schools all cleaning is done by 
students in the roster system. Materials, soap, etc. are provided 
by the Administration in limited quantities. 

In Mission schools all cleaning is done by teachers and pupils 
without financial remuneration. Cleaning materials are generally 
makeshift—home-made brooms, soap, etc. E 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 
GENERAL SUPPLIES FOR TEACHING 


New South Wales 


Schools may apply once every year for the supply of materials such 
as maps, modulators, blotting paper, brown paper, blackboard 
instruments and chalk. Supplies are granted according to the stock 


on hand and the requirements of each individual school, according 
to its attendance. 


Victoria 


(a) Primary Schools. Blackboard instruments, chalk, dusters, 
stationery, etc. are purchased from the maintenance allowance 
paid to the head teacher. Maps and certain other teaching 
aids are forwarded free by the Department. 


(b) Secondary Schools. In general, maps, blackboard instruments, 


chalk, dusters, stationery, etc. are supplied free to secondary 
schools, 


(c) Technical Schools. Make their own arrangements about supplies 
of school requisites. They retain all fees and receive besides 
grants in aid. From these sources of income they derive sufficient 


funds to pay for all costs of cleaning and for the usual school 
materials. 


Queensland 


Maps, glue, blackboard instruments, chalk, stationery, ink, etc. are 
supplied to schools when required. 


South Australia 


Maps and blackboard instruments are supplied when application 
is made and endorsed by a school inspector. Chalk, stationery, etc. 
is supplied by the Department. Additional teaching aids can be 


subsidized on a £1 for £1 basis on money raised by committees or 
councils. 


Western Australia 


Maps are supplied when available. Chalk and blotting paper are 
supplied yearly on a basis of one box of chalk and three sheets of 
blotting paper per teacher. Other material may be purchased at 
very cheap rates from the Department. Cartridge and brown paper 
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together with a limited supply of teachers’ text books and apparatus 
are also given. 


Tasmania 


Blank maps of about thirty types are available on application. No 
wall maps or charts are supplied. 

White and coloured chalks, inkwells, blackboards, geometrical 
instruments, large and small official envelopes, and lined foolscap, . 
are supplied to head teachers of primary and secondary schools on 
application. In secondary schools, duplicating materials may be 
applied for. Primary schools receiving a monthly maintenance 
allowance are not supplied with lined foolscap, as this should be 
purchased from that allowance. 


Territory of Papua-New Guinea 


No scales are laid down. Individual requests for such items as blank 
manila wall-charts, wall maps, hand water pumps, lawn mowers, 
sewing machines, shot guns (for augmentation of food supplies at 
boarding schools), weights and scales, school flags, handicraft 
equipment, school bells, side drums, barometers and thermometers, 
etc. are generally met. 
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THE FULL AUSTRALIAN REPLY ТО THE IBE 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Th 


is questionnaire was issued by the International Bureau of 


Education, Geneva, in May 1950. The questions are given below, to 
serve as a table of contents to the Australian reply. Page numbers 


are 


TS 


I 


given for ready reference. 


DURATION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOLING (p. 131) 


According to Acts now in force, what is: 

(a) The duration in years of compulsory schooling (p. 131). 

(b) The optional age of admission to a nursery-infant or 
primary school (p. 132). : 

(с) The obligatory age of admission to а nursery-infant ог 
primary school (p. 133). ; 

(d) The minimum leaving age? (p. 133). 

(e) (quotations from relevant Acts. p. 134). 

Is the duration of compulsory schooling the same*for all parts 

of the country, for urban as for rural districts ? 

If not, what differences are there? (p. 135). 

For how many years, if any, is a pupil compelled to attend: 

(a) A pre-school establishment (nursery-infant schools, kinder- 
gartens, etc.) (p. 135). 

(b) A primary school (p. 135). з 

(с) A school at secondary level (general intermediate schools, 
different cycles or sections of a secondary school, full-time 
prevocational or vocational schools, etc.) (p. 136). 

(d) Part-time post-school establishments (continuation and 
vocational courses, etc.). 


‚ (e) Anti-illiteracy or other adult courses ? 


Kindly indicate in (d) and (e) which establishments are 
concerned, and for how many hours per year attendance 
is compulsory. 
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П. EXECUTIVE MEASURES (p. 136) 


4 What steps have been taken to ensure the application of legis- 

lative measures concerning compulsory schooling ? 

Kindly cover the following points in. your reply: 

(a) Free schooling. Should this not exist, kindly indicate how 
much must be paid in fees (p. 137). 

(b) Penal or other sanctions (p. 137). 

(c) Control of school attendance. By whom is it exercised 
(local authorities, teachers, special inspectors, etc.) ? (p. 133). 

(d) Encouragement of attendance. In what ways, for example, 
do parents' associations aid in this respect? (p. 145). 


III. SPECIAL CASES (p. 145) 


5 Are certain categories of children totally or partially exempt 
from the compulsory schooling Acts? If so, for what reasons 
(physical defects, chronic illness, domicile at a distance from a 
school, etc.) ? (p. 145). 3 

6 What steps are taken to instruct them (correspondence schools, 
broadcast courses, etc.)? (p. 152) 

7 What measures are taken or proposed to ensure the education 
of: 

(a) Boatmen’s children domiciled on board ship. 

(b) Children of nomads. 

(c) Children whose parents (for occupational or other reasons) 
have no fixed abode? (p. 155). 


IV. DIFFICULTIES OF ENFORCEMENT 


8 What approximately is the number of children legally covered 
by the compulsory schooling Acts ? What, on the other hand, is 
the number of children of school age actually attending school ? 
(p. 155). ' | cy 

9 Is school attendance proportionately higher in some districts 
than in others (in urban than in rural districts, for example)? 
If so, what are the reasons ? (p. 155). 
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10 Kindly indicate the main economic, social, political, educational 
or other hindrances encountered by school authorities or 
parents, to the full enforcement of the compulsory schooling 
Acts (p. 155). 

11 What steps are taken or proposed to overcome such hindrances ? 
(p. 155). s 


V. AIDS TO ENFORCEMENT (p. 156) 


12 What measures have been recently taken or proposed to ensure 
the full application of the compulsory schooling Acts? 

Kindly cover the following points in your reply: 

(a) Emergency or normal measures to increase the supply of 
teachers (p. 156). 

(b) Measures to hasten school building (p. 157). 

(c) Increase of social assistance to schoolchildren (school meals, 
clothing, boarding schools, transportation facilities, family 
allowances, etc.) (p. 157). 

~ (d) Adaptation to modern and local conditions of curricula 
covering children of school age (p. 158). 


VI. EXTENSION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOLING (p. 158) 


I3 Has compulsory schooling been extended within the last 
fifteen years? If so, kindly describe the measures taken. 

14 Is the extension of compulsory schooling contemplated at rhe 
present time ? If so, what is the nature of the proposed reforms 

15 What economie, social, political, educational or other hindrances 
to such extension will it be necessary to overcome ? 

16 What measures have been taken or proposed to overcome such 
hindrances ? 

га 


VII. EFFECTS ON EDUCATION (р. 159) 


17 In what ways have primary or secondary curricula had to re 
adapted to the ages and needs of the children affected by the 
extension of compulsory schooling ? 
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18 To what extent has such extension сенной to the evolution 
of the methods employed during the last years of compulsory 
schooling ? 


FULL AUSTRALIAN REPLY 


In each of the six Australian States, authority to enforce compulsory 
education is derived from an Act (or Acts) of Parliament. The ori- 
ginal Victorian Education Act was passed in 1872, followed by 
similar Acts in Queensland 1875, South Australia 1878, New 
South Wales 1880, Tasmania 1893 and Western Australia 1893. 
The original Acts have been superseded or amended by more 


-recent Acts; Acts now operative are listed below. 


New South Wales 


Public Instruction (Amendment) Act No. 51, 1916 (and amend- 
ments). Youth Welfare Act No. 48, 1940 (and amendments). 


Victoria 
Education Act 1945 (and amendments). 


Queensland ; 


The State Education Acts 1875-1948 (and amendments). 


South Australia 
Education Act 1915-1942 (and amendments). 
Western Australia 


Education Act 1928 (and amendments). 


Tasmania 


Education Act 1932 (and amendments). 


J. DURATION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


1(a) The duration in years of compulsory schooling is: 
New South Wales, nine years 
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Victoria, eight years 
Queensland, eight years 
South Australia, eight years 
Western Australia, eight years 
Tasmania, ten years 
(b) The optional age of admission to primary school (or nursery- 
infant department of primary school): 


New South Wales 


Education Gazette, June 1941. 

CONSIDERATION has been given to the enrolment of children under 
five years of age at schools which contain recognized kindergarten 
classes. 

It has been decided that pupils may be enrolled at the commence- 
ment of each term, who will reach school age, ie., five years, 
during that term, provided that such enrolments do not necessitate 
any increase in staff or accommodation. Priority of enrolment 
should be given to pupils four years and eleven months, four years 
ten months, and four years nine months, and under no circum- 
stances shoulda pupil of less than four years nine months be enrolled. 

"Teachers should indicate on the staff return the number of pupils 
under five years enrolled during the preceding term. 

lt is stressed that this decision refers only to schools which 
contain recognized kindergarten classes and that the enrolment of 
children under five years of age is allowed only where no increase 
in staff or accommodation will be necessary. ч 


Victoria 


Education Gazette and Teachers’ Aid. 29 December 1949, Vol. XLIX. 
Pupils in all first-class schools and in second-class schools in 
Melbourne, Ballarat, Geelong and Bendigo may be admitted at the 
beginning of the school half-year (31 January-1 July) following 
their fifth birthday. In other primary schools pupils may be admitted 
at the beginning of the half year in which they will attain the age 
of five years. If head teachers find it impossible to comply with 
these conditions, owing to shortage of staff or inadequate accommo- 
dation, a full statement of the position should be made to the 
Education Department. They should’ indicate the enrolments, 
staffing, number of pupils affected, and any relevant particulars 
regarding accommodation that will assist the Department in 
arriving at a decision. 
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` Queensland 


Teachers Journal, 20 March 1950 (State Education Acts 1875 to 
1950 revoked as from 1 January 1949). 
Regulation dated 1 January 1949. Clause ro4(b). 

A child under the age of six years may be admitted to the infants’ 


‘classes and enrolled only at the beginning of a school year after 


such child has attained the age of four years six months. The age 
of a child at admission shall be ascertained accurately and a written 


. statement of the date of birth of such child shall be procured from 


the parents of such child. 


South Australia 


Education Gazette. x December 1949, vol. LXV, p. 220. 

In schools of Class.I to V inclusive, teachers must admit to schools 
children who have turned five by the day (7 February 1950) schools 
open, and on the Monday immediately after the last Sunday in 
June. Children who have their fifth birthday after those two entry 
days are not to be admitted until the next half year. 


Tasmania 


Education Regulations 1945, Part IX, Section 170. 

In primary schools of Classes IA, I, and II, not more than thirty- 
five children under six years of age shall be admitted in each half- 
year unless the Director otherwise determines. 

In other primary schools the lowest age for admission shall be 
five years. 

In any primary school where the accommodation is not commen- 
surate with the number of children for whom admission is required 
children whose ages are from six to fourteen years shall be entitled 
to admission in priority to all other children. 

i(c) The obligatory age of admission to a primary school (or 
nursery-infant department of a primary school): 
New South Wales, six years 
Victoria, six years 
Queensland, six years 
South Australia, six years 
Western Australia, six years 
Tasmania, six years 

1(d) The minimum leaving age is: 

New South Wales, fifteen years 
Victoria, fourteen years 
Queensland, fourteen years 
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South Australia, fourteen years 
Western Australia, fourteen years 
Tasmania, sixteen -years 
In Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia provision 

has been made in amendments to the Educations Acts of the 
State, enabling the school leaving age to be raised to fifteen 
years. To date this legislation has not been implemented. 

(е) Quotations from Acts used as the basis for answering question 1: 


` New South Wales 


Public Instruction (amendment) Act, 1916, Part II, Section 4 (1) 
4(1) The parent òr guardian of any child between the ages of six 
and fourteen years shall cause him to attend regularly a State 
or certified school or a school subsidized under the provisions 
of the Principal Act or the regulations thereunder. 
(Youth Welfare Act 1940. Section 2). 
2А(1) Subject to this section the school leaving ageof a child shall be: 
(a) for the year commencing on the first day of January one 
thousand nine hundred and forty-one, the age of fourteen 
years and four months; 
(b) for the next and following year, the age of fourteen years 
and eight months; : 
(c) for the year next following the year referred to in para- 
graph (b) of this sub-section, and for all subsequent 
years the age of fifteen years. 


Victoria 


[Education Act 1928. Division 2, Part III, Section 25 (1).] 

25(1) The parents of every child of not less than six nor more than 
fourteen years of age shall, unless there is a reasonable excuse 
for the child's non-aítendance, cause such child to attend a 
State school on every school half-day in each week. 


Queensland 


(State Education Acts 18 
1912.) 
28 


75-1948. Part III, Section 28, Amended 


The parent of every child of not less than six nor more than 
fourteen years of age shall, unless some valid excuse exists, 
cause such child to attend a State school or Provisional school 
each day on which such school is open in each half-year. 
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South Australia 


(Education Act, 1915-1935. Part V, Section 41.) 

41(1) Subject to Sub-section (6) of this section, the parent of any 
child who is not under six but is under seven years of age 
shall, if there is a primary school within a distance of one 
mile of such child's residence, enrol such child: (a) at a 


primary, or (b) at a private school. 
Western. Australia | 


(Education Act, 1928.) 

16(r) The parent of any child of not less than six or more than 
fourteen years of age, who, without reasonable excuse 
neglects to cause such child to attend a Government or other 
efficient school, in accordance with this Act, may be sum- 
moned before a court of summary jurisdiction. 


Tasmania 


[Education Act 1932. Part II, Section 8(1), amended 1940 and 1942.] 

8(1) The parents of every child over the age of six years and 

under the age of sixteen years shall cause such child to attend’ 

at a primary school or a school registered under Part IV during 

the whole of each school-day in every week of each year, 

except when such child is exempted from enrolment or is 
excused from so attending in accordance with this Act. 

(2) In general the duration of compulsory schooling is the same 
for all parts of the country. Exceptions are due to distance 
from the school. (See answer to question 5.) 

3(a) There is no compulsion in any Australian State to attend a 

pre-school establishment. 

(b) The transition from primary to secondary school varies 
in different States. The approximate age of transition is: 
New South Wales, thirteen years 
Victoria, twelve years 
Queensland, fourteen years 
South Australia, thirteen years 
Western Australia, thirteen years 
Tasmania, thirteen years 
The number of years of compulsory schooling in primary 
school is therefore: 

New South Wales, seven years 
Victoria, six years 
Queensland, eight years 
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South Australia, seven years 
Western Australia, seven years 
Tasmania, seven years 


(c) See notes above. The number of years of compulsory 


schooling is determined by the age of transition from prim- 


ary school and the age of transition from primary school 
and the school leaving age. 


New South Wales, two years 
Victoria, two years 
Queensland, none з 
South Australia, one year 
Western Australia, one year 
Tasmania, three years 
(d) In general there is no compulsion. 


(е) There is no compulsion, but voluntary continuation classes 


have been established in all States for adult New Austra- 
lians (migrants). 


П. EXECUTIVE MEASURES 


4. ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY 


Authority to administer Education Acts is vested in the Government 

of each State. The Acts are administered by a Minister of the 

Crown through a State Department of whom the permanent head 

is the Director-General (or Director) of Education. The meaning 

of the term ‘Minister’, used in this statement is: 

New South Wales, ‘Minister’ means the Minister of Public Ins- 
truction and includes ‘any member of the Executive Council who 
may administer this Act’, 

Victoria. ‘Minister’ or ‘Minister of Public Instruction’ means ‘the 
responsible Minister of the Crown administering the Act’. 

„ Queensland. ‘Minister’ means ‘the responsible Minister of the 


Crown who shall be at the head of the Education Department 
hereby established’, 


South Australia. ‘Minister’ means 


‘Minister of the Crown for the time 
of the Minister of Education’, 


Western Australia. ‘Minister’ means the 
Tasmania. ‘Minister’ refers to 


‘Minister of Education’ or 
being discharging the duties 


‘Minister for Education’. 
‘Minister for Education’. ' 
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4(a) In all States education in the compulsory age-range is free for 
pupils attending Government schools. The policy with respect 
to fees paid by pupils in denominational and other non- Govern- 
ment schools is determined by the school organization concerned 
and accordingly varies from organization to organization. 

4(b) Penal or other sanctions.* 


New South Wales 


Public Instruction (Amendment Act, 1916. Part ПІ, Section 4 (2)). 

4(2) Every parent or guardian of a child between the ages of six 
and fourteen years who fails to cause him to attend. . . . . 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding five shillings for the 
first offence, and not exceeding forty shillings for any subse- 
quent offence in respect of the same child. 

Victoria 

Education Act 1928. Part ПІ, Division 2, Section 3o(1). 

Amended Education Act 1943. Section 5. 3 

Every person, who being the parent of a child fails to cause such 

child to attend a State school as required by Section 25 of this 

Act shall unless there is a reasonable excuse for such failure be 

liable to a penalty of not more than two pounds and in default of 

payment to imprisonment for a term of not more than seven days, 

and for a second or any subsequent offence in respect of the same 

or any other child to a penalty of not less than two pounds nor more 

than five pounds and in default of payment to imprisonment for 

a term of not more than fourteen days. 


Queensland 


State Education Acts 1875-1948. Part III, Section 29. 

Any parent who shall neglect or refuse to cause any such child to 
attend school for the time aforesaid in any half-year shall on 
conviction of such offence forfeit and pay any sum not exceeding 
twenty shillings for a first offence and not exceeding five pounds 
for a second or subsequent offence and in default of payment shall 


' « be liable to be imprisoned for any period not exceeding seven days 


for the first offence and not exceeding thirty days for a second or 
subsequent offence. 


South Australia 


Education Act 1915-35 Part V. Section 42(5). 
42(5) If on any occasion any child does not attend the school at 


* See also Appendix C. 
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which he is enrolled, as required by this section, the parent of 
such child shall, within three days after such absence, inform 
the head teacher of such school of the reason for the non- 
attendance, and in default thereof shall be liable, for a 
first offence, to a penalty not exceeding five shillings and for 
any subsequent offence, in respect of the same or any other 
child, to a penalty not exceeding two pounds. 


Western Australia 


Education Act No. 33 of 1928. Section 16(1). 
16(1) The parent of every child of not less than six or more than 
Р fourteen years of age, who without reasonable excuse, neglects 
to cause such child to attend a Government or other efficient 
school in accordance with this Act, may be summoned before 
a court of summary jurisdiction on the complaint of a compul- 
sory officer or an inspector, or of any other person authorized 
in that behalf by the Minister, and shall be guilty of an 
offence against this Act, punishable upon conviction before 


such court and liable to pay a penalty not exceeding five 
shillings for the first offence, and not exceeding twenty 
shillings for every subsequent offence. 


Tasmania 


Education Act 1932. Section 9(1). Amended by 6 Geo. VI. No. 24 
Section 3 and 7 Geo. VI No. 46 Section 2. 


9(1) No person, being the parent of any child over the age of six 
and under the age of sixteen years, shall neglect to cause such 


child: to attend school as and when required by this Act. 


Penalty: For a first offence; Ten shillings or twenty-four 
hours’ emprisonment. 


4(c) Control of School Attendance 
(See also introduction to answer 4). 


New South Wales 


Public Instruction (amendment) Act 1916. Part II Section 5, 
Section 14 and 15. Amended Act No. 17, 1939, Section 177 (g) and 


Youth Welfare Act No. 48, 1940 Section 2(4)(b). 
5 na proprietor or principal teacher of any certified school 
shall: 


(a) keep a register, in a form approved by the Minister, of the 
attendance of scholars at his school; 


(b) at the request of an inspector of schools, attendance officer, 
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or other person authorized by the Minister, produce to him 
such register and permit him to inspect'and make extracts 
from the same; 

(c) on request furnish the Minister with a return in the form 
of Schedule 'Two, and also furnish, when required, any 
information concerning the attendance of scholars which 
the Minister may deem necessary in order to secure com- 
pliance with the provisions of this Part. 

If any such proprietor or teacher fails to carry out any of the pro- 

visions of this section, or falsifies any such register or return, he 

shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 

14 At such times and in such localities as the Minister directs, any 
person appointed for the purpose shall cause to be delivered at 
each dwelling-house by post or otherwise a form of return as 
set out in Schedule Three or to the like effect. 

A parent or guardian of any child between the ages of six and the 

school leaving age residing in such house shall, within the 

prescribed time, fill in such form of return with regard to such 
child, and cause same to be returned as prescribed. 

Any such parent or guardian who: 

(a) fails, refuses, or neglects to fill in and return or cause to be 
filled in and returned such form with respect to any such 
child or; = : 7 

(b) wilfully makes any false statement on such form shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding one pound. 

15 For the purpose of obtaining names and addresses, any attend- 
ance officer authorized by the Minister in the behalf by writing 
may during school‘ hours accost any boy or girl apparently 
not in attendance at school as required by this Act, and may 
accompany such boy or girl to his or her home to verify the infor- 
mation, 


Victoria 


Education Act 1928. Part III Division 2. Section 26, 27, 28, 32. 

Part VI. Section ror. 4 У 
26(1) At such times and for such municipal districts (including the 
city of Melbourne and the city of Geelong) or any sub- 
division thereof. as the Minister directs some person 
appointed for the purpose shall leave at each dwelling 
house in any such district a return in the form of the Third 
Schedule or to the liké effect and shall within ten days 

call for the same. 

(2) In respect of any child who is not less than five years of age 
but is under fourteen years of age and is residing in any 
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such house a parent of such child. shall set forth in such 

return the particulars required to be shown therein. 

Eve: arent who: 

e (a) pm or fails to set forth such particulars in such 

return; or 

(b) being unable to write refuses to give su^h person any 
information necessary to enable him to set forth such 
particulars in such return; or 

(c) wilfully makes any false statements in such return or 
gives any false information to such person shall be 
liable to a penalty of not more than five pounds. 

27(1) Half-yearly examinations shall be held by the district 
inspectors for the purpose of the examination of children 
not attending State schools. 

(2) Parents, whose children are educated otherwise than at a 
State school shall be at liberty to offer them for examination 
at such half-yearly examinations. 

(3) If the district inspector certifies in writing that any such 
child is being educated up to the required standard, such 
certificate shall be conclusive evidence of the same, and until 
the next half-yearly examination is held such certificate 
shall be deemed a ‘reasonable excuse’ within the meaning 
of Section 25 of this Act. 

28(1) The head teacher of any school other than a State school 
may apply for and receive from the Minister a general 
certificate of exemption for children attending such school 
upon satisfying the Minister that efficient and regular 
instruction is given at such school and that the attendances 
of scholars are marked on an attendance register under 
conditions prescribed by the Minister. . 

(3) The attendance register of such school shall when the school 
is open be available for inspection at all times by any person 
authorized by the Minister. 

32(1) Every summoning officer appointed pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this Act shall without further or other authority 
than this Act take all proceedings as may be necessary to 
enforce the attendance of children in accordance with the 
requirements of this Act. 

(2) For the purpose of obtaining the name and address of any 
child who apparently does not attend school during school 
hours on school days, any such summoning officer may 
during school hours without further or other authority 


than this Act accost and detain such child in any street | 


ог other public place. 
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(3) Every person who wilfully obstructs hinders or interferes 
with any such summoning officer in the performance or 
exercise of any of his duties under this section shall be liable 
to a penalty of not more than one pound. 

ro1(1) The head master or principal teacher of every registered 
school at which children under fourteen years of age attend 
shall cause the attendance of such children to be marked in ink 
in an attendance register which shall be in a form approved 
by the Minister. - 

All attendance registers of a registered school shall be kept 
in the school and shall when the school is open be available 
for inspection at all times by any person authorized by the 
Minister. 


(3 


— 


Queensland 


Regulations of the Department of Public Instruction in Queensland 

Section 94. 

94(a) At the end of each month head teachers shall make out in 
duplicate in the form of Schedule XII hereto: 

(i) A list of the names of all children not less than six nor 
more than ten years of age living within a distance of two 
miles of their school; 

(ii) A list of the names of all children Between the ages of ten 
and fourteen living within a distance of three miles of 
their school; 

who have not attended school the full number of school days 

during that month, and who have no valid excuse for absence. 

One copy shall be forwarded without delay to the Police 

Attendance Officer and one copy shall be filed in the school 

portfolio. 

(b) If there are no irregular attendants to report, a statement to 
that effect must be entered under the heading of ‘Remarks’ 
in the ordinary monthly return. 

(c) Head teachers shall co-operate with those to whom is entrusted 
the enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Act, and 
shall, if possible, give them the information they need. 


South Australia 


Education Act 1915-35. Section 51 Part V, Part III Section 66 67 

and 7o. t 

51 When any inspector or any other person so authorized by the 
Minister to furnish a report as to any child, as mentioned in 
Sub-section (6) of Section 41 or Sub-section (12) of Section 47, 
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66 


67(1) 


(2) 


_ day-time, call at any dwelling-house, 


+ with such information as to 


70(1) The Minister may at any time, 


(2) For the pur 


(3) 


(4) 
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or any person is authorized by the Minister to furnish a 
report as to an alleged unavoidable and sufficient cause of the 
non-attendance of a child at school, as mentioned in Sec- 
tion 43, every parent of such child shall give all information 
and assistance in his power for the purpose of supplying the 
information for making such report, and in default thereof 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding two pounds. 

The Minister may appoint such persons (to be called atten- 
dance officers) as he deems necessary, to assist in enforcing 
the attendance of children at school as required by this Act, 
and perform such other duties as are prescribed, or as are 
imposed by the Minister. 

Any attendance officer or any member of the police force may, 
in any road, street or other public place, accost any child who 
appears to such officer or member to be not under six but 
under fourteen years of age, and may require and obtain 
from such child his name and address for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cause of his non-attendance at school. 
Any such officer or member may, at any time during the 
and request any person 


found therein to furnish him with the following information, 


namely: 
(a) the full names of all children, not under six but under 
fourteen years of age, residing therein and 
(b) the schools (if any) at which such children respectively 
are enrolled pursuant to Section 41; 
and if any person fails to furnish such officer or member 
any such child within seven days 
after being so requested, or furnishes any false information 


in reply to any such request, he shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding ten pounds. 


by notice in the Government 


Gazette, direct that an educational census be taken in the area 


specified in such notice, 


1 Pose of taking such census the Minister may 
*ppoint some person or persons to call at every dwelling- 
house within the area and collect information. 

Every occupier of a dwelling-house in the area shall, upon 
the request of any person appointed as aforesaid, give him 
such information as will enable him to fill up a return in the 
form of the Third Schedule, or in a prescribed form. 
If from any cause such info 


(5) 
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The occupier of the house at which such copy is left shall, 
within seven days thereafter, fill up the same with the said 
information, and return it, so filled up, to a person appointed 
as aforesaid when he calls for the same, after the expiration 
of such seven days. 


(6) If any occupier of a dwelling-house: 


(a) fails to comply with any of the provisions of sub-sec- 
tion (5) of this section, or 

(b) wilfully supplies any false information for the purpose 
of the filling up of any such form, or . 

(c) wilfully makes any false statement in a copy left at. 
his house as aforesaid, 

he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 


Western Australia 


Education Act No. 33 of 1928, Section rs and 33 and 34. 


15(1) 


(2) 


33 


34(1) 


The Minister may from time to time appoint officers whose 
duty it shall be to enforce the attendance required by this 
Act, and the Officers so appointed shall be empowered to 
accost in the streets or other public places, and obtain the 
names and addresses of children of school age who are 
apparently not in attendance at school. 

Any person who accosts a child in a street or other public · 
place and falsely represents that he is an officer of the Educa- 
tion Department shall be guilty of an offence and liable on 
Summary conviction to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 
The proprietor, headmaster or principal teacher of any school 
not being a Government school established under an Act 
relating to public education, shall keep a register or list of 
attendances of all scholars attending his school, in a form 
approved by the Minister for Education, which shall be open 
to inspection at such times in every year as may be mutually 
agreed by an inspector of schools, compulsory officer, or 
other person duly authorized by the Minister; and such 
Proprietor, headmaster, or principal teacher shall furnish, 


/ when required, to an inspector of school, compulsory officer, 


or other person duly authorized by the Minister, either in 
writing or verbally, any information concerning the atten- 
dance of any scholar entered on the roll of his school, and 
shall allow the said inspector of schools, compulsory officer, 
or other person duly authorized by the Minister, to inspect 
and make copies from the said register. 

The proprietor, headmaster, or principal teacher of every 
elementary or secondary school, not being a Government 
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school established under an Act relating to public education: 

(a) shall forward to the Education Department in Perth, 
within the first seven days of every month, a return in the 
form of the Third Schedule of this Act, giving the names 
of all scholars between the ages of six and fourteen years 
who have been absent on any occasion without satisfactory 
excuse during the preceding month, and a list of all 
scholars between those ages who have been admitted, 
with the date of admission, and the name of the last school 
attended, and a list of all the scholars who have left during 
the preceding month; and shall forward to the Education 
Department in Perth, within seven days after the close 
of every school quarter, a quarterly summary of attendance 
in the form of the Fourth Schedule of this Act. 


34(2) If the provisions of this section, or of Section 18, are not 


duly complied with, the proprietor shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding forty shillings. 


Tasmania 


Education Act 1932. Section 12 and 
4 Geo. VI. No. 53 Section 2.) 


48. (Sub-section (2) added by 


12(1) The Minister may cause to be delivered, or sent by post, to 


the parent of any child a notice, in the prescribed form, 
requiring such parent to supply such information in respect 


of all children of such parent as may be indicated in such 
notice. 


(2) The like notice as aforesaid may be delivered or sent as 


aforesaid by the board of advice for 


АКУ ЕЕ ГЕ, any district to the parent 
of any child within such district. 


(3) Any parent receiving such notice shall fill in therein the 


48(1) 
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information thereby required, and shall transmit the same, 


as thereby directed, to the Minister or board of advice, as 
the case may be. 


Penalty: one pound. 


The proprietor, principal, headmaster, or principal teacher 
of every school for the education of children, not being а 
State school or Sunday school, shall record in a permanent 
Tegister, to be supplied by the Department, the daily atten- 
dance of each child who attends his school, and any such 
Proprietor, principal, headmaster, or principal teacher who 


neglects to keep such record, shall be guilty of an offence 
against this Act, and та 


be proceeded agai n 
authorized by the Minister. е AM 


Penalty: five pounds. 
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(2) The regulations may require any such persons as aforesaid 
to supply to the Department, at such times and in such manner 
and form as may be prescribed, returns of all such matters 
as aforesaid. 

4(d) Encouragement of attendance 

In all States there are school committees, parents’ and citizens’ 
associations, etc. and these bodies co-operate with head teachers 
on d wide range of activities associated with the welfare of individual 
Schools. However, there is no obligation on such bodies to encourage 
attendance although head teachers might solicit their help if consi- 
dered desirable. . 


III. SPECIAL CASES 


5. EXEMPTIONS (TOTAL AND PARTIAL) 
New South Wales 
Public Instruction Act No. 51, 1916. Section 4(4). 


. 4(4) It shall be good defence to any such prosecution for non- 


attendance that at the date alleged in the information: 

(a) Repealed. Act No. 17, 1939. 

(b) The child was receiving regular and efficient instruction 
on at least eighty-five days in each half-year in his home, 
the onus of proof of which shall lie upon the, parent or 
guardian. 

(c) "The Minister or any officer authorized by him had granted 
an exemption certificate under this Act in respect of the 
child, and that at the time aforesaid the certificate was in 
force; or $ 

(d) There was not a school within three miles by the nearest 
practicable route of the place of residence of such child, 
ог that the child was less than eleven years of age, and 
there was not a school within two miles by the nearest 
Practicable route of his place of residence: Provided 
that in any case where the child may travel to school on a 
free pass by train, or by boat or other conveyance, this 
defence shall not be sufficient unless it be shown that the 
child would have to walk three miles, or if less than 
eleven years of age, two miles, in order to travel by such 
train, boat or conveyance,-such distance to be computed so 
as to include mileage to such train, boat, or conveyance, 
and also from the terminal point of the same to the school. 
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(е) The child was prevented from attending school by sick- 
ness, danger of infection, temporary or permanent infir- 
mity, or other sufficient cause, and within seven days after 
the date on which such sickness, danger, infirmity, or 
cause occurred or arose the defendant gave or caused to 
be given notice thereof in writing to the teacher of the 
school which the child attended immediately prior to 
such date; or e 

(f) The absence from school was by reason of the child’s 
disobedience, and was not due to any neglect or default 

* of the defendant; or 

(g) The child had not been absent for more than six half- 
days during the three months during which the school 
had been open immediately preceding such half-day. 


Victoria 


Education Act 1928. Division 2, Section 25(B). 
Amended No. 4993. December 1943. 
25(B) Any of the following reasons shall be a reasonable excuse as 


4 
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regards any child: 
(a) That the child is under efficient and regular instruction 


in some other manner and is complying with the like - 


conditions of attendance as are required under this 
section with regard to attendance at State schools; or 
(b) That the child has been prevented from attending school 
by sickness, reasonable fear of infection, temporary or 
permanent infirmity or any unavoidable cause; or 
(c) That the child has been excused by a general or particular 
order of the Minister; or 
(d) That the child is at least thirteen years of age and has 
obtained a certificate of merit as prescribed; or 
Ў (е) That there is no State school which the child can attend 
I easured according to the nearest 
practicable route) from the residence of the child— 
(1) of two miles if the child is under nine years of age; or 
(ii) of three miles if the child is at least nine years of 
age—and that the child is being educated by ‘corres- 


As 2H В 
produced in writing апа filed by such teacher for inspection 


———— 
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by any authorized officer. If a parent omits so to inform 
the teacher of the reason of the child’s non-attendance and 
fails to show reasonable grounds for such omission the child 
shall be deemed to be absent without a reasonable excuse. 


Queensland 


State Education Acts 1875-1948. Part III Section 28 Amended 1912. 

Any of the following reasons shall be deemed a valid excuse, that 

is to say: 

(т) That the child is under efficient instruction in some other 
manner. . 

(2) That the child has been prevented from attending school by 
Sickness, fear of infection, temporary or permanent infirmity, 
or any unavoidable cause. į 

(3) That in the case of a child who is under ten years of age there — 
is no State school or Provisional school which the child can 
attend within a distance of two miles measured according to 
the nearest road ordinarily used in travelling from the residence 
of such child. 

(4) That the child has been educated up to the standard of educa- 
tion, 

(5) Any other which is satisfactory to the Minister. 


South Australia 


Education Act, 1915-1935 Part V, Section 41. 

41(1) Subject to Sub-section (6) of this section, the parent of any 
child who is not under six but is under seven years of age 
shall, if there is a primary school within a distance of one mile 
of such child's residence, enrol such child: 

(a) at a primary school, or 
(Б) at a private school. 

(2) Subject to Sub-section (6) of this section, the parent of any 
child who is not under seven but is under nine years of age 
shall, if there is a primary school within a distance of two 
miles of such child's residence, enrol such child: : 

(a) at a primary school, or 
(b) at a private school. ` 

(3) Subject to Sub-section (4) and (6) of this section, the parent 
of any child who is not under nine but is under fourteen 
years of age shall, if there is a primary school within a distance 
of three miles of such child's residence, enrol such child: 
(a) at a primary school, or 
(b) at a private school or 
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(c) at a high school, provided that such child has obtained 
the qualifying certificate, or : 
(cr) at a public school the course of instruction at which is of 
a higher standard than the course of instruction at 

primary schools, or 

(d) at a technical school, provided that such child is not under 
thirteen years of age, or has obtained the qualifying 
certificate, or 

(e) at such (if any) other school as is approved in writing by 
the Director in the case of such child. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything in Sub-section (3) but subject 
to Sub-section (6) of this section, the parent of any child who 
is not under thirteen but is under fourteen years of age shall: 
(a) If such child has not obtained the qualifying certificate 

and there is a technical school within three miles of such 
child's residence, enrol such child at a technical school, 
if the Director, by notice in writing to the parent, requires 
such child to be so enrolled. E 

(b) If such child has obtained the qualifying certificate and 
there is a high school or a technical schoo! or any other 
public school the course of instruction at which is of a 
higher standard than the course of instruction at primary 
Schools within three miles of such child's residence, enrol 
such child; 

(i) ata high school, or 

(ii) ata technical school, or 

(iia) at any other public school the course of instruction at 

which is of a higher standard than the course of instruc- 
tion at primary schools, or 

(ii) at a private school, or 

(iv) at such (if any) other school as is approved in writing by 

the Director in the case of such child. 

Education Act, 1915-35 Part (V) 43,45. Education Act 

Amendment Act 1941 Section 18. 1 

43 For the purposes of Section 42, the following reasons shall 
be sufficient excuses for non-attendance: 

(2) That the child was prevented from attending school 
on that occasion in question by his sickness, danger of 
being affected by infectious or contagious disease, or 
temporary or permanent infirmity, or by any other 
unavoidable or sufficient cause, Provided that: 

(i) No such reason shall be sufficient excuse unless the 
parent of the child has given the head teacher of the 
School notice thereof in writing within three days 
after the beginning of the non-attendance. 
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(ii) Whether any alleged cause is or is not unavoidable 
or sufficient shall be a matter for the decision of 
the Minister or any person authorized by him 
to decide as to the sufficiency of excuses for the 
purpose aforesaid, and such decision of the Mi- , 
nister or any person authorized by him to decide 
as to the sufficiency of excuses for the purposes 
aforesaid, and such decision shall be conclusive; 
and 

(iii) A medical certificate of the existence of any such 
reason must be produced, if required by the-Minister 
or any person so authorized by him. 

(b) That the child was prohibited by regulation from atten- 
dance at school on the ground that he was suffering from 
an infectious or contagious disease, or that his presence 
might be injurious to the health or welfare of other 
children attending school. 

(c) That the child was not mentally capable of receiving 
instruction in a school: Provided that: 

(i) "Such reason shall not be a sufficient excuse unless 
the parent of the child has given to the head teacher 
of the school notice thereof in writing; and 

(ii) A medical certificate or a certificate of a psychologist 
to the effect that the child is not mentally capable of 
receiving instruction in a school must be produced, if - 
required by the Minister or any person authorized 
by him as aforesaid. 

45(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in this Act, the Minister, 
or any person authorized by him to grant exemptions under 
this Section, may, by writing under his hand exempt any 
child from attendance at school during such period as it 
specified in such writing, if in his discretion he deems it 
necessary so to do by reason of the poverty or sickness of any 
parent of such child or other pressing necessity. 

(2) Such exemption shall be sufficient excuse for the purposes of 

Section 42. 


Western. Australia 


Күш оп Act No. 33 of 1928. Section 13 and Education Act No. 30 
OF 1943. 

I3(r) Unless some. reasonable excuse for non-attendance is shown: 

(a) The parent of every child of not less than six nor more 

than nine years of age shall, if there is a Government or 

efficient school within two miles of such child’s residence, 
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measured by the nearest road or other reasonable means 
of access, cause such child to attend such school on such 
days as the school is open. И 

(b) The parent of every child of not less than nine ог more 
than fourteen years of age shall, if there is a Government 
or efficient school within three miles of such child’s 
residence measured by the nearest road or other reason- 
able means of access, cause such child to attend such 
school on the days on which school is open. / 

(c) The parent of every child of not less than nine or more 
than fourteen years of age shall, if there is a Government 
or efficient school within twelve miles of such child’s 
residence, and there is a suitable railway service whereby 
the distance to be travelled by the child on foot shall 
not exceed two miles, cause such child to attend such 
‘school on the days on which the School is ópen; but 
no railway service shall be deemed suitable which does 
not enable the child to leave and return to his residence 

between sunrise and sunset on the days on which the 
School is open. i 

(d) The parent of every child of not less than six nor more 
than nine years of age shall, if ‘satisfactory means of 

conveyance to a Government or efficient school is 
provided by the Minister so.that the distance to be 
travelled by the child on foot does not exceed one mile, 
cause such child to attend such school on the days on 
which the school is open. The Minister shall be sole 
judge of the question whether the means of conveyance 
is satisfactory, 

(e) The parent of every child of not less than nine nor more 
than fourteen years of age shall, if satisfactory means О 
conveyance to a Government of efficient school is proz 
vided by the Minister so that the distance to be travelled 
by the child on foot does not exceed two miles, cause 
such child to attend such school on the days on which 
the school is open. The Minister shall be sole judge of 


the question whether the means of conveyance is satis- 
factory. 


Provided alwa 
se 


cular instruction b 
dance; but this i 


school, 


Provided also that, subject to the regulations, a grant at a pr: escribed 
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rate per day may be made to the parent or guardian of a child who 
rides or drives to school, in lieu of the provision by the Minister 
of any other means of conveyance, and in such case the Minister 
shall be deemed to have provided a satisfactory means of con- 
veyance, within the meaning of paragraphs (d) and (e) of this 
section. 


Education Act No. 33 of 1928. Section 14. Education Act No. 30 

of 1943. 

14 Any ot the following reasons shall be deemed a reasonable 
excuse: 


(a) That a child is under regular and efficient instruction at 


(b 


— 


home or elsewhere, of which fact notice in writing has been 
given by the parents or parent to the Director not more 
than fourteen days after such instruction is commenced 
or not more than fourteen days after the date when the 
parent would be in the ordinary course obliged under 
Section 13 of this Act to send the child to a Govern- 
ment or efficient school; and whether such instruction is 
efficient or not shall be a matter for the decision of the 
Minister, who may require the report of an inspector of 
schools thereon. 

'That the child has been prevented from attending school 
by Sickness, danger of infection, temporary or permanent . 
infirmity, or any unavoidable causes, but such excuse shall 
not be entertained unless the parent has given the teacher - 
notice thereof, in writing, within seven days after the 
occurrence of such prevention, or within such extended 
time as the court may deem to have been reasonable in the 
circumstances. A medical certificate must be produced if 
required by the Minister. 


Tasmania 


Education Act 1932. Part II Section 7A(2) Section 8. 
7A(2) T child shall be exempt from enrolment if he is: 


Receiving elsewhere instruction which in the opinion 
of the Minister after such inquiry as he may think 
necessary is regular, efficient, and adequate: 
П. Over the age of: 
(a) "Thirteen years (at any time prior to the commence- 
ment of the Education Act (No. 2) 1942): or 
(b) Fifteen years at any time thereafter—and has 
obtained the prescribed standard of education. 
ШІ. Certified, as prescribed, to be physically or mentally, 
permanently unfit to attend school; 
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IV. Residing at a distance of or exceeding three miles, by the 
nearest practicable route, from any such school and no 
conveyance of children to any such school passes within 
one mile, by the nearest practicable route, of the place 
where he resides: 

V. Under the age of seven years and resides at a distance 
exceeding half a mile by the nearest practicable route 
from any such route: or f 

VI. Exempted as prescribed by the Minister, for any 
special reason which the. Minister may think sufficient, 
from the operation of this section. 

8(2) А child shall be, excused from attendance at a primary State 
school if on the relevant day he is: 

I. Prevented from so attending by reason of: 

(a) His sickness.- 

(b) The danger of his being affected by some infectious 
or contagious disease. 

(c) His having suffered some temporary or permanent 
incapacity; or 

(d) Any other unavoidable or sufficient cause: or 

П. Excused as prescribed by the Board of Advice for the 
district in which he resides—and his parent has notified 

the head teacher of his school accordingly not later than 
three days after the commencement of his non-atten- 
dance. 

(3) Where the child's non-attendance extends beyond two school 
days and is due to Sickness, incapacitation or danger of 
infection or contagion the cause must be verified, if and 
when required by the Minister or an officer authorized by 
him, by the certificate of a registered medical practitioner. 


6. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


For further information see Correspondence Education in Australia 
and New Zealand, compiled by S.A. Rayner and published for the 
Australian Council for Educational Research, Melbourne University 
Press, 1949. 

The following is an extract from this publication: 

The Correspondence schools in ali States are open to those 
children who are unable to attend an ordinary school. The majority 
of children are those who are enrolled by reason of their remoteness, 
but there are also enrolments from invalids, hospital cases, and 
from children whose parents travel from placé to place. If any of 
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these conditions are satisfied the only further requirements are that 
someone in the home of the primary school child must be prepared 
to exercise a general supervision over ће pupil’s work or that a 
student wishing to enrol in the secondary department must have 
completed the primary course. 

In earlier years children*were required to live more than three 
miles from the nearest school and to be not less than six years of 


‘age. In recent years these conditions have been eased in several 


States: in South Australia any child below the age of seven years 
may be enrolled if he lives more than one mile from a school, or, 
if he is between the ages of seven and nine years and he lives more 
than two miles away; in Queensland any child under the age of ten 
years who lives more than two miles from a school may be enrolled. 
Here it has been ruled that the distance is to be measured by the 
nearest public road and not across paddocks or by other short cuts. 
Any child living between two and three miles away must attend 
School after his tenth birthday. In 1948 the average number of 
pupils living between two and three miles from the nearest school 
was 120. In many cases parents prefer to send their children to 
school, but home conditions play an important part. The present 
lack of farm labour and the ability to spare time for teaching affect 
the numbers. In Western Australia the compulsory distance varies 
from one to three miles according to the age of the child. 
2 The provision of school transport services has allowed many 
isolated children to attend school. In South Australia children 
living within the above distances of a Government-controlled 
es ag scheme must attend the local school. In Tasmania, 
owever, children living more than one mile from a bus route may 
€ admitted to the correspondence school. 
ere are variations in the permissible age of admission. In 
ueensland and South Australia pupils can enter at the age of 
No Years, and at least one-third of all in the first class do so. In 
Yew South Wales special approval is needed for the enrolment of 
Six-year-old children. This is given if other members of a family 
ate already enrolled, if the child has already attended school else- 
Where, or if it can be shown that the child has a competent super- 
Visor and seems capable of doing the work of the leaflets. In Western 
Australia the minimum age for admission is five and a half years. 
nly in Victoria is enrolment compulsory. Here children between 
the ages of compulsory attendance must enrol with the corres- 
Pondence school if they are unable to attend school; in New South 
ales the Child Welfare Department has the power to grant 
exemption from attendance at school to children living within the 
Statutory distance, on condition that the pupil continues his lessons 
Y correspondence. In other States attendance is optional. 
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Other Types of Children Enrolled. Table VIII shows the number 
of children enrolled for reasons other than remoteness. The first 
group consists of those suffering from a physical disability, those 
temporarily in hospital or convalescing and those permanently . 
crippled. The second group consists of those whose parents, owing 

to the transitory nature of their occupations, have no fixed abode. 
These children of showmen, salesmen and other itinerant workers - 
have not the ordinary amenities and do their work under difficulties. 

During the war years and early post-war years petrol rationing and 


the shortage of goods probably reduced the number of these itinerant 
workers below the pre-war level. 


Taste VIII. NUMBER OF CHILDREN ENROLLED FOR SPECIAL 
REASONS, 1946 


N.S.W. Vic.  Q'ld. S.A. М.А. Tas. N.Z. 


Physical Disability . 
Primary 3 - 208 '164 183 
Secondary . . 80 25 63 199 117 42 615 
Nomadic Life. ‹ 
Ргїтагу c MEAT — 4 — = т A 
Secondary . 3 2 — — — = == = 
TOTALS 3 ЗЭВ 203 100 Калу © 49) 015 


? Approximately. M d | 
+ In 1045. Тһе 117 pupils in Western Australia suffering from a physical disability 


were located as follows : In country homes, twenty-one; in metropolitan hi 
1 i s » ; omes, 
ninety-three; in Perth Hospital, three. P 


Broadcast Course 


Radio Broadcasting has been particularly useful as a method of 
instruction to ‘outback’ children. The radio brings the voices and 
personalities of trained teachers to the child who is denied contacts 
outside his own family and immediate neighbours. It is especially 
valuable for children who are not fluent readers or who have limited 
access to books. Three kinds of education programme are available. 
(1) Australian-wide broadcasts such as ‘The World We Live In’, 

‘French for Schools’, ‘Health and Hygiene’, and ‘Music through 


Movement’. The session entitled ‘Kindergarten of the Air’ is 


of especial interest in that it caters for the very young children 
who are not 2 


> not yet able to carry on formal work by themselves. 
(2) State-wide broadcasts designed to suit the curricula needs of the 
State of origin. In general these broadcasts embrace singing 
lessons and talks on literature, social studies or history, nature 
study, and appreciation of music and art. 
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(3) Special broadcasts for correspondence students. Most of these 
are designed to serve as an aid to parents acting as supervisors. 
Secondary pupils probably derive more benefit from the National 
and State broadcasts. mentioned in (1) and (2), above. 

These broadcasts are made over stations operated by the Australian 

Broadcasting Commission, an organ of the Commonwealth Govern- 

ment. In broadcasts of the second and third type, scripts are pre- 

Pared in collaboration with officers of the State Education Depart- 

ments. A booklet is issued giving the programme of broadcasts and 


co to prepare children and teachers, if any, for the broadcast 
itself, 


7. CHILDREN WITH NO FIXED ABODE 


This is the responsibility of parents. Where practicable such 
children attend school, otherwise they are expected to avail them- 
Selves of the facilities of a correspondence school. 


8. NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL-GOING AGE 


Because cach of the six Australian States controls its own Education 
epartment and because non-Government school systems (i.e., 
Hee : chools) are not required to present statistical information 
© Тело way, it is possible only to give an estimate in reply 
th las question. The figures given below are estimates for 1947, 
Nu ast year for which comparable information is available. —— 
umber of children legally covered by the compulsory schooling 
acts, 1,058,870 (approx.). , 
umber of children of school age actually attending schools, 
тў?® оо (арргох.). \ 


е figures given above include the number of school pupils 
hould be treated as a 


Teceivi 
ceiving lessons by correspondence but s e у 
vate schools 


minimum, as the number of pupils in some pri 
Possibly have been excluded. 


9, 10, 11. VARIATIONS IN COMPULSORY SCHOOLING 


difference 


There is no statistical evidence that there is a significant 
and from 


tween school attendance in urban and in rural districts, 
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an` administrative point of view Education Departments do not 
recognize that differences exist. It has -been argued. that in some 
regions—for example where children assist their parents on farms— 
there is a tendency for the attendance rate (and the leaving age) 
to be lower than in the urban areas where the responsibilities of 
children in the home may be lighter. However, because of the wide 
differences in practice in various parts of Australia, such a.generaliza- 
tion is a doubtful one. 


V..AIDS TO ENFORCEMENT 


Compulsory education has been an accepted fact in all Australian 

` States for more than fifty years and there are no serious difficulties 
associated with its enforcement. Although there are isolated cases 
of parents keeping their children away from school, it may be 
said that the obligation referred to in the answer to Question 1 
is generally recognized. 


12. RECENT MEASURES 


As will be seen from the answer to Question 8, the percentage of 
children of school age who actually attend school is at least ninety- 
four, hence no recent additions to the measures at present in 
existence to implement the compulsory schooling Acts have been 
made or are proposed. It is, however, recognized that the consi- 
derable restriction of school building programmes and teacher 
recruitment which took place during the war years, together with 
the large increase in school populations consequent upon natural 

Increase and the present immigration policy of the Common- 

wealth Government, calls for measures to increase the supply of 

teachers and to hasten school building. All Australian States have 
introduced such measures. 

(2) What are normal and what are emergency measures to increase 
the supply of teachers is a matter of opinion. Primary school 
teachers are normally recruited for training from students who 

have Successfully completed secondary school courses, and the 

current practice of bringing the advantages of teaching 45 а 

career to the notice of suitable pupils through career adviser? 

and informative booklets may be adduced as an example of 
normal measures to increase the supply of teachers. Other 
measures in operation in Australia include the training of 
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suitable ex-Servicemen, the employment of married women 

and the training of immigrants of suitable age and educational 

qualifications in teachers’ colleges. It should be pointed out that 
conditions concerning the appointment of immigrants either as 
trainee teachers or as qualified teachers is a matter for each 

State Department and conditions vary somewhat from State 

* — to State. 
(b) School building is hastened in all States of the Commonwealth 
by various combinations of the following measures: 

(1) High but not first priority is given to schools in building 
programmes for particular localities. 

(2) Prefabricated structures specially designed for use as 
Schools have been purchased outside of Australia and are 
erected where required, pending completion of the local 
programme of permanent school building. 

(3) Current trends in the designing of permanent schools 
favour, inter alia, structures which, without sacrificing 
features which are considered desirable in the modern 
school, lend themselves to rapidity of erection and economy 
of labour and materials. A 

(c) Social assistance iš granted to school children in the following 
respects: 

(1) The provision of a light midday meal (‘Oslo Lunch’) tò 
children attending infants’ and primary schools is made 
by local Parents’ and Citizens’ Associations with the 
approval of the State Education Departments. In some 
cases milk is paid for by the Education Department con- 
cerned, 

(2) Grants are made by all State Education Departments for 
one or more of the following purposes: 

(i) To enable children to attend boarding schools at 
reduced cost. е 

(ii) То enable children to live away from home at reduced 
cost for the purpose of attending school or for the 
purpose of obtaining school instruction of a type 
which is beneficial to them or essential for the career 
they have chosen to follow, and which they cannot 
obtain at a school within reasonable distance of their 
home. і 

(iii) To provide suitable hostel accommodation for children 
living away from home for the purpose referred to 
under (2). 

(iv) To provide transportation at reduced cost between 
home and school for children living at certain minimum 
distances from school. 
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(v) To provide scholarships and bursaries for secondary 
school children whose background and primary school 
records show that such assistance is deserved. Grants ` 

- in this connexion take the form either of provision 
of free places in schools or of payment of school fees 
by the education authority concerned. In some States 
an additional allowance is made for the purchase of 
books; in one State a ‘progress allowance’ for books, 
sports fees and other incidental expenses is made to 
nearly all scholars. 

(3) Family allowances are now paid by the Commonwealth 
Government to parents or guardians for all children wholly 
dependent upon them and who have not completed their 
sixteenth year. The amount is five shillings per week for 
the first child and ten shillings per week for each other child. 

d) All State Education Departments have adapted curricula to 
modern and local conditions. Many of these adaptations have taken 
technical or vocational form. 


VI. EXTENSION OF COMPULSORY SCHOOLING (questions 
13 to 16) 


For many years the age limits between which attendance at school 
is compulsory were six and fourteen years. The lower age limit is 
still six years, but within the last fifteen years legislation has been 
passed in all Australian States except Queensland raising or enabling 
the upper age limit-to be raised. In New South Wales the Youth 
Welfare Act of 1940 amended the Education Act of 1916 so that 
the school-leaving age should be fourteen years four months in 
1941, fourteen years eight months in 1942, and fifteen years in 1943- 
Similar legislation has been passed in Victoria, South Australia 
and Western Australia to raise the school leaving age to fifteen years» 
in these States the proviso has been added, however, that the ae 
upon which this legislation is to come into effect shall be proclaims B 
by the Governor in Council. The object of this proviso is to КЕШЕ 
the raising of the school age until the necessary additional 86 d to 
and teachers have been provided; the proclamation referre A 
above has not yet been made. In Tasmania the Education e 
of 1942 raised the school leaving age to sixteen years; this m 
was declared effective in 1946. 
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VII. EFFECTS ON EDUCATION (questions 17 and 18) 


With the raising of the school leaving age from fourteen to fifteen 
(New South Wales) and to sixteen (Tasmania) there have inevitably 
been adaptations to, and modifications of, the post-primary school 
curricula. It is now necessary to provide suitable courses at the 
secondary level for large numbers of pupils who will not proceed 
to the University. 

In New South Wales, post-primary school pupils are catered for 
by the provision of High Schools, Junior High Schools, Intermediate 
High Schools, Junior Technical Schools, Home Science Schools, 
Central Schools and Rural Schools. In addition, special opportunity 
classes have been established for post-primary pupils, whose 
abilities do not equip them to undertake formal secondary courses. 

When the leaving age was raised to sixteen in Tasmania, post- 
primary education was reorganized and now provides High Schools, 
Technical High Schools and Modern Schools. The Modern School 
(or classes) gives a three-year course for pupils who would not 
Profit from the secondary courses offered by the High and Techninal 
High Schools. The course offered in Modern Schools consists of 
‘basic’ subjects which are compulsory and ‘optional’ subjects from 
the list of which students make a selection. The basic subjects are: 
English expression, English literature, social studies, mathematics, 
home arts, health and physical education. The optional subjects 
include: science, business principles, forestry, art, music, but with 
the exception of forestry all of the foregoing must be studied for 
One year at least. 
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FURTHER EXTRACTS FROM LEGAL 
ENACTMENTS 


Since the questionnaire treated in Appendix B does not seem 

exhaustive, a further set of questions are posed: 

(1) Who determines what action shall be taken against defaulters ? 
(р. 160). 

(2) What powers of direction to particular schools are given to the 
State or its officers ? (p. 163). 

(3) Under what circumstances are pupils refused admission to 
schools? (p. 176). 


(4) What conditions obtain with Tespect to the employment of 
children ? (p. 178). . р 


Уно DETERMINES WHAT ACTION SHALL BE TAKEN AGAINST DEFAULTERS ? 


New South Wales 


Public Instruction (Amendment) Act, 1916. Part II, Section 8, 

Part IV, Section 20 and 21. : 

8(т) If in any prosecution under this Part for failing to cause a 
child to attend school there is evidence of the service of a 
notice on the parent or guardian that it is intended to charge 
that the child is a truant, it may release the child on probation 
on such terms and conditions as may be applicable under the 
Child Welfare Act 1939, to a neglected or uncontrollable 
child or young person or juvenile offender, released on 
probation under this Act, or as the court may think fit, or 
may order him to be sent to an institution selected by the 
Minister for the detention of truants. 

20(1) Any person appointed by the Minister for the purpose duc 
in writing authorize any other person to institute and conduc! 
proceedings or prosecutions under this Ac. —— laid 

(2) An averment in any complaint or information ДЕЗЕ aom 
under the provisions of this Act that any она ЕН ee 
So appointed by the Minister and that the ee i 
informant has been so authorized shall be prima facie 
dence of the facts alleged. 
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Every complaint or information under this Act shall be heard 


21 
and determined, and all penalties under this Act or the 
regulations thereunder may be imposed by the court. 
Victoria 


Education Act, Part IIT, Division 2, Section 3o(2) and 38. 
Parent failing to send a child to school. 


3o(2) 


38(1) 


In any proceeding under this section: 


(а) The court'of petty sessions may, with the consent of the 
parent, be held with closed doors; or 
(b) The justices may, at their discretion, attend at any State 
school and there take evidence and adjudicate as effectual- 
ly as if such school was a court of petty sessions; and 
(c) In either event the justices may if they think fit hear and 
determine the summons without requiring the presence 
'at the court or the school of the parents or the child in 
respect of whom the proceeding is taken. 
Where-a child is habitually absent’ from school without 
reasonable excuse, any person authorized by the Minister 
may apply to a justice for a summons to the parent of such 
child, calling upon the parent to appear at a time and place 
therein specified before a court of petty sessions to show 
cause why such child should not be committed to such 
institution to the care of which neglected children may be 
committed under Division 8, Part r, of the Children's 
Welfare Act 1928, or should not be ordered to attend such 
truant school, neglected children's school, or other special 
School accordingly as the Minister may in either case by 
general or special order direct. And upon such application 
being made such justice shall issue a summons accordingly. ^ 


South Australia 


Education Act 1915-1 Part V, i H t VI, Section H 
P 915-1945. rt V, Section 48; Par 5 555 
art VIII, 79- 


48(1) 


If any child, whose parent is by or under this Act required to 
cause such child to attend a school, is habitually absent from 
such school, the parent having the actual custudy of such 
child may be summoned in the name of the Minister, or of 
any person authorized in that behalf by the Minister, either 
for the particular occasion or generally, to attend before a 
court at a time and place mentioned in such summons, to 
show cause why such child should not be sent to an institution 
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under the care, control, or supervision of the Children’s 
. Welfare and Public Relief Board. 

ss . For the purposes of any inquiry, the Minister shall have, 
with respect to the summoning and attendance of witnesses, 
the examination of witnesses upon oath or affirmation, and 
the allowance of fees and expenses to witnesses, all the 
powers which a justice would have or might exercise in any 
case under the Acts in force for the time being relating to 
the summary jurisdiction of justices. 

79 Except where otherwise prescribed proceedings in respect of 
any offence against this Act, not being an indictable offence, 
shall be by complaint laid by the Minister, an attendance 
officer or some person authorized in writing by the Minister 
to lay complaints either for the particular case or generally, 
and all such proceedings shall be disposed of summarily. 


Western Australia 


Education Act No. 33 of 1928, Section 16(1) and 18(1). 

16(1) The parent of any child of not less than six or more than 
fourteen years of age, who without reasonable excuse, 
neglects to cause such child to attend a Government or other 
efficient school, in accordance with this Act may be summoned 
before a court of summary jurisdiction, on the complaint 
of a compulsory officer or an inspector, or of any other 
person authorized in that behalf by the Minister, and shall 
be guilty of an offence against this Act, punishable upon 
conviction before such court, and shall be liable to pay а 
penalty not exceeding five shillings for the first offence, and 
not exceeding twenty shillings for every subsequent offence. 

18(1) If a child is constantly and habitually absent from school, 
the parent of such child may be summoned on the complaint 
of a compulsory officer or an inspector, or of any other 
person authorized in that behalf by the Minister, before а 
children’s court under the Child Welfare Act, 1907-1927) 
to show cause why such child should not be sent to ап 
institution under the said Act. 


Tasmania 


Education Act 1932. Part II, Section 9(1) and (3), Amended by 4 
Geo. VI, No. 53, Section 2. 90) (3) 


9(1) No person, being the parent of any child over the age of э 
and under the age of sixteen years, shall neglect to cause SUC 
child to attend school as and when required by this Act. 
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(3) Proceedings in respect of an offence against this section shall 
be taken only by some person authorized in writing to take the 
same by the Minister or by the board of advice for the district in 
which the same are taken or by the chairman of such board. 


WHAT POWERS OF DIRECTION TO PARTICULAR SCHOOLS ARE GIVEN TO 
THE STATE OR ITS OFFICERS ? 


New South Wales 


Public Instruction (Amendment) Act 1916. Part II, Ѕесіоп:8 and 9. 
[Amended by Youth Welfare Act No. 48, 1940, Section 2 (c)] Act No. 
71944, Section 3(1)(a). 


8G) 


(2) 


(3) 


If in any prosecution under this part for failing to cause а 
child to attend a school there is evidence of the service of a 
Notice on the parent or guardian that it is intended to charge 
that child as a truant, the court is satisfied that the child is a 
truant, it, may release the child on probation on such terms 
and conditions as may be applicable under the Child Welfare 
Act, 1939, to a neglected or uncontrollable child or young 
person or juvenile offender released on probation under that 
Act, or as the court may, in any special case, think fit, and for 
such period of time as the court may think fit, or may order 
him to be sent to an institution selected by the Minister for 
the detention of truants. 

A child sent to any such institution in pursuance of any such 
order shall be there detained until he reaches the school- 
leaving age and may be transferred by the Minister to any other 
institution. 

Where a child has, in pursuance of this section, been 
detailed in any such institution for any period deemed sufficient 
by the Minister, he may grant a licence under which the child 
may leave such institution. 

Any child permitted to leave such institution in pursuance of 
such licence shall regularly attend a State or certified school, or 
a school subsidized under the provisions of the Principal Act 
or the regulations thereunder, as may be specified in the 
licence, and the teacher in charge of such school shall, if the 
child is absent from such school, on any occasion report to 
the Minister. If in the opinion of the Minister the child is not 
attending the school regularly, he may withdraw the licence 


.and order the child to be again sent to any institution that 


he may specify. 
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(4) Provided that in the selection of any institution under this 
section the Minister shall have regard to the expressed desire 
of the parent or guardian of such child as to the religious 
training of the child, or, in the absence of such expressed desire 
of the authorities controlling an institution of the religious 
denomination to which the snild belongs. 

(5) If a child, who has been released upon probation, breaks or 
is reasonably suspected of having broken the terms or condi- 
tions of his release, the court shall direct, to the parent or 
guardian of such child, or to the child himself, that such 
child appear or be brought before the court, and it may issue 
a summons for the appearance of such child, or if the cir- 


cumstances so require issue a warrant for the apprehension 
of such child. 


If it be proved that such breach has occurred, the court may 
deal with the child in the same manner as if he had not been 
released upon probation. 

9(1) If it appears to the court on complaint by or on behalf of the 

Minister, that any parent is of ability to maintain or to contri- 

bute to the maintenance and training of his child during his 

detention as a truant the court may order the parent to pay 

to the Minister or to such person as he appoints a reasonable 

sum not exceeding ten shillings per week for or towards the 

maintenance and training of such child. 

Any order made under this section shall be enforced, and may 

be appealed from, quashed, confirmed, or varied in the same 

manner in all respects as an order made under the Child 

Welfare Act, 1923, or any Act amending or replacing the same- 

The parent or guardian of any child between the age of six years 

and the school-leaving age shall, where 

(а) Such child is by reason of blindness or other infirmity, not 
capable of being educated by the ordinary methods of instruc- 
tion; and 

(b) A special school has been declared or a certified special school 
has been established for children suffering from the class of 
infirmity from which such child is suffering; and 

(c) The place of residence of such child is within the district of 
such special school or such certified special school, cause him to 
attend regularly at such special school or certified special school. 


(2. 


> 


Victoria 


Education Act 1928, Section 37 and Section 38. Amended Education 
Act 1943, No. 993. 


37(1) Where a child of not less than seven nor more than sixteen 
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years of age is blind or deaf and dumb or is so deficient in 

the power of sight or is deaf or is in the opinion of a medical 

officer so mentally or physically defective as to be unable 
profitably to take part in-the instruction given in a State 
school (other thana special:school) it shall be the duty of the 
parent of such child to provide for the efficient and regular 
instruction of such child. 

(2) Where any such parent is unable to provide for such instruc- 
tion he shall: 

(a) Give notice of such inability to the Minister. 

(b) Send the child to such special school or to such institution 
for the education of blind or short-sighted or deaf and 
dumb or deaf or mentally or physically defective children 
as the Minister may by general or special order direct; 
and К 

(с) Contribute towards the maintenance of the child at such 
special school or institution such sum (if any) as is agreed: 
upon between the parent and the Minister; but no 
contribution shall be required towards the cost of the 
education of such child at such special school or insti- 
tution. 

(3) Where any parent refuses or fails to comply with any of the 
foregoing provisions of this section: 

(a) Any person authorized by the Minister may apply to a 
justice for a summons to such parent, calling upon him 
to appear at a time and place therein specified before a 
court of petty sessions to show cause (as the case may be) 
why the child should not be sent to such special school 
or institution or why the parent should not make such 
contribution; and upon such application. being made 
such justice shall issue a summons accordingly; 4 

(b) Upon hearing the summons the court may, if the case 
so requires, order that the child be sent tt such special 
school or institution; and may, if the case so requires and 
unless the court is satisfied that the parent is unable to 
contribute any sum whatever, order that the parent 
contribute a sum not exceeding ten shillings a week 
towards the maintenance of the child at such special 
School or institution. 

(4) Where any child is ordered under this section to be sent to 
any special school or institution: 

(a) If such order is limited to attendance at any such school 
or institution without residence thereat such attendance 
shall mean attendance on every school half-day. 
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(b) It shall be the duty of the parent to cause the child to be 
sent to such school or institution as required by such 
order unless the child is prevented by sickness or fear 
of infection, temporary or permanent infirmity or any 
unavoidable cause; and 

(c) The parent of any child who refuses or fails to cause such 
child to be sent to such school or institution shall be 
liable for every such offence to a penalty of not less than 
two nor more than ten shillings or in default to imprison- 
ment for a term of not more than three days. 

38(1) Where a child is habitually absent from school without 
reasonable excuse, any person authorized by the Minister 
may apply to a justice for a summons to the parent of such 
child, calling upon the parent to appear at a time and place 
therein specified before a court of petty sessions to show 
cause why such child should not be committed to such 
institution to the care of which neglected children may be 
committed under Division eight of Part I of the Children's 
Welfare Act, 1928 or should not be ordered to attend such 
truant school, neglected children's school or other special 
School accordingly as the Minister may in either case by 
general or special order direct. And upon such application 
being made such justice shall issue a summons accordingly. 

(2) At the hearing of the summons the court 

(a) If satisfied that the child is habitually absent from school 
without reasonable excuse may commit the child to such 
institution for a period not exceeding twelve months or 
may order the child to attend such special school for a 
period not exceeding twelve months; or 

(b) If further satisfied that the parent has used all reasonable 
means to cause the child to attend school and that the 
child is beyond his control may commit the child to such 
institution until he attains the age of fourteen years; ог 

(c) If satisfied that the child is backward in his educational 
attainment and that such backwardness is attributable 
to the child’s habitual absence from school may commit 
the child to such institution until he attains an age not 
exceeding sixteen years specified by the court; and may 
in any of such cases unless satisfied that the parent 1S 
unable to contribute any sum whatever, order that the 
parent shall contribute any sum not exceeding twelve 
shillings and sixpence a week towards the maintenance 
of the child in such institution. ties 

(3) Subject to the provisions of this part, where any child 5 
under this section committed to any such institution the 
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provision of Part 1 of the Children’s Welfare Act, 1928, 
with respect to children committed to any such institution 
under that Act shall so far as the same are applicable and with 
such modification and substitutions as are necessary extend 
and apply to the case of such child. 


(4) Where any child is ordered under this section to attend any 


special school: 
(a) It shall be the duty of the parent to cause the child to 
attend such school on every school half-day unless the 
child is prevented from attending by sickness, fear of 
infection, temporary or permanent infirmity, or any 
unavoidable cause. 
The parent of any child who refuses or fails to cause such 
child to attend on any school half-day shall be liable for 
every such offence to a penalty of not less than two nor 
more than ten shillings or in default to imprisonment for 
a term of not more than three days. 
(c) Any summoning officer under this Act may without 
further or other authority than this Act apprehend and 
. convey such child to such school; and 
(d) Every person who wilfully obstructs, hinders or interferes 
with such officer in the performance or exercise of any 
of his duties under this section shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than one pound. 
Where pursuant to the provisions of this Part a child is 
committed to or ordered to be sent to or to attend any institu- 
tion or school, any court of petty sessions on the application 
of any person liable to make any contribution as aforesaid 
or of any person authorized by the Minister may from time 
to time having regard to the means and circumstances of the 
parents of such child vary any such order for contribution as 
has been made or, if no order for contribution has been made, 
may make such order for contribution as it thinks just, but 
shall not in any case order the contribution of a sum exceeding 
ten shillings a week. 


(b 


= 


42(1) Where by any person or institution to whose care neglected 


children may be committed under the provisions of Part I 
of the Children’s Welfare Act 1928 any child of not less than 
six nor more than fourteen years of age is boarded out with 
any person or placed in the custody of any person willing to 
take charge of such child, such person first aforesaid or the 
manager of such‘institution, as the case may be, shall: 
(a) Forthwith furnish to the Education Department a return 
setting forth the name, residence and occupation of the 
person. with whom the child is boarded out or in whose 
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custody the child is placed and the name, age and sex 
of the child; and 

(b) Furnish to the Education Department such information 
with regard to the child as may be required by the 
Minister. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything in Part I of the Children's Welfare 
Act 1928 no such child shall be boarded out with or placed 
in the custody of any person whose residence is not within 
the statutory distance for compulsory attendance at school. 

'(3) Every person who: 

(a) Contrary to the provisions of this section permits any 

‚ child to be boarded out or placed in the custody of any 
person; or - 

(b) Contrary to the provisions of this section takes any child 
to be boarded out with him or takes any child into his 
custody; or 

(c) Refuses or fails to make any such return or to give any 
such information shall be liable to a penalty of not more 
than two pounds. 


Queensland 


Act No. 21, 1924. An Act to make Better Provision for the Instruc- 
tion of Blind, Deaf, and Dumb Children in Queensland. Section 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. (Section 7 Amended 1925). 
3(1) Where a child is blind or deaf or dumb it shall he the duty of 
the parent of such child to provide for the efficient and 
` regular instruction of such child. 
(2) Where any such parent is unable to provide for such instruc- 
tion he shall: К 
(a) Give notice of such inability to the Minister; and 
(b) Send the child to such institution as the Minister may by 
general or special order direct; and 
(c) Contribute towards the maintenance of the child at 
such institution such sum (if any) as is fixed by the 
Minister; but no contribution shall be required towards 
the cost of education of such child at such institution. 
(3) Where any parent refuses or fails to comply with any of the 
foregoing provisions of this section: 
(a) Any person authorized by the Minister may apply to a 
Justice for a summons to such parent, calling upon him 
to appear at a time and place therein specified before a 
court of petty sessions to show cause (as the case may be) 
why the child should not be sent to such institution or 
why the parent should not make such contribution; 
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and upon such application being made such justice shall 
issue a summons accordingly. 

(b) Upon hearing the summons the court may, if the case so 
requires, order that the child be sent to such institution, 
and in such case shall state the period of attendance, 
which period shall terminate not later than the time when 
the child will attain the age of sixteen years; and may 
(if the case so requires and unless the court is satisfied 
that the parent is unable to contribute any sum whatever) 
order the parent to contribute such sum as the court may 
fix, not exceeding fifteen shillings per week, towards the 
maintenance of the child at such institution. 

(4) Where any child is ordered under this section to be sent to 
any institution: 

(a) If such order is limited to attendance at such institution 
without residence thereat, such attendance shall mean 
attendance on every school day during prescribed hours. 


(b) It shall be the duty of the parent to cause the child to be 
sent to such institution as required by such order unless 
the child is prevented by sickness or fear of infection, 
temporary or permanent infirmity, or any unavoidable 
cause; and 

(c) The parents of any child who refuses or fails to cause 
such child to be sent to such institution shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five shillings for a first offence, 
and'for any subsequent offence to a penalty not exceeding 


two pounds. 


5(1) The question whether efficient and regular instruction is 


being provided for a blind or deaf or dumb child or not 
shall be a matter for the decision of the Minister, who may, 
if he deems it necessary, obtain a report on the matter by some 
person authorized by him in that behalf. 

(2) In order to ascertain whether efficient and regular instruction 
is given to the children attending an institution the Minister 
may cause an inspection to be made by an officer authorized 
by him in writing. , 

Where under this Act a child has been ordered to be sent 
to any institution, any court of petty sessions, on the applica- 
tion of any person liable to make any such contribution or of 
any person authorized by the Minister, may from time to time, 
having regard to the means and circumstances of the parents 
of such child, vary any such order for contribution as has 
been made, or, if no order for contribution has been made, 
may make such order for contribution as it thinks just, but 
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Shall not in any case order the contribution of a sum exceeding 
fifteen shillings per week. 
Subject to these Regulations, any blind or deaf and dumb 
child from four to twelve years of age may be admitted as a 
pupil irrespective of the creed or nationality of such child: 
Provided, however, that the superintendent may admit any 
child over twelve years of age as a pupil if in his discretion 
the special circumstances of such child warrant him so doing; 
and, further, that the following classes of children shall not 
be eligible for admission: 
(a) Children whose intelligence coefficients are below eighty. 
(b) Children suffering from any contagious infection or 
offensive disease. 
(c) Children subject to fits. 
Provided that children dumb, but not deaf, shall be taught 
in a special class at the Institution. 
All proceedings for offences against this Act shall be heard 
and determined in a summary way under ‘The Justices Acts, 
1886 to 1924’ or any Act amending or in substitution for those 
Acts, upon the complaint of any person authorized in that 
behalf generally or in any particular case by the Minister. 
In any proceedings under this Act, whether for a penalty or 
for the recovery of any contribution, the costs of such proceed- 
ing shall be in the discretion of the adjudicating court. 


(a) No proof that authority has been given by the Minister 
to institute such proceeding shall be required until 
evidence is given to the contrary. 

(b) The burden of proving the grounds of excuse for the 
non-attendance of any child at an institution, or, if any 
child is not attending an institution, that efficient and 
regular instruction of such child is being otherwise pro- 
vided, shall be upon the defendant. 

(c) Where a child is apparently of the age alleged, the burden 
of proving that the child is not of such age shall lie on the 
defendant. 

(d) A certificate purporting to be signed by a legally qualified 
medical practitioner, certifying that in his opinion the 
sight or hearing or speech of the child therein mentione 
is so defective as to render such child unfit to be instructed 
except by special means, shall be prima facia evidence 
that such child is blind or deaf or dumb, according to 
the nature of the certificate. 
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South Australia 


Education Act 1915-35. Part V, Sections 47 and 48. 


47(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(7) 


It shall be the duty of every parent of a blind, deaf, mute, or 
mentally defective child, from the time such child attains 
the age of six years until he attains the age of sixteen years, 
to provide efficient and suitable education for such child. 
If the parent having the actual custody of any such child is 
unable to provide such education, he shall give notice 
in writing to the Minister of such inability, and shall, from 
such date as is specified by the Minister, send the child to 
such (if any) institution as the Minister directs, and shall 
pay such sum or sums towards the cost of the maintenance. 
thereat of the child as is or are agreed between such parents 
and the Minister. 

If no such agreement is made, then, upon the complaint 
of the Minister, or of any person authorized in the behalf 
by the Minister, a court may, if satisfied that such parent 
is able to contribute towards the maintenance of such child 
make an order that such parent pay such periodical sums, 
not exceeding ten shillings a week, towards the maintenance 
of such child as such court deems proper and are specified 
in such order. 


If such parent: А 
(a) Fails to provide efficient and suitable education for 


such child, as required by subsection (т), and fails to 
give notice of unability as required by subsection (2) of 
this section; or Ў 
(b) Fails to send such child to such (if any) institution as 
the Minister directs under the said subsection (2); 
Such parent may be summoned in the name of the Minister, 
or of any person authorized in that behalf by the Minister, 
to attend before a court, at a time and place mentioned in 
the summons, to show why such child should not be sent 
to an institution. А 
Upon the hearing of such summons the Court тау, if of 
opinion that the application should be granted, either: 
(a) Order that such child be sent to an institution specified 
by the court, or 1 
(b) Commit such child to an institution so specified. 
If the court commits the child to an institution, the mandate 
of commitment shall state the period of detention, which 
period shall terminate not later than the time when the 
child will attain the age of sixteen years: Provided that if 
the child is mentally defective no period need be stated, 
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in which case the child shall be deemed to be committed 

until 

(a) The child attains the age of twenty-one years, or 

(b) The mandate is discharged, upon the complaint of any 
person, by the order of a court, made on medical 
evidence showing to the satisfaction of such court 
that the child is mentally fit to be admitted to inter- 
course with the general public, or 

(c) The mandate is discharged by order of the Supreme 
Court or a Judge thereof, or 

(d) A reception order in respect of such child is made under 
the Mental Defectives Act, 1935, whichever first 
happens. 

Upon the complaint (which may be made at any time) 

of the Minister or of any person authorized by him in that 

behalf, or of any parent who has by an order made under 

any provision of this section been ordered to make payments, 

a court may from time to time, according to the ability of 

such parent, or the respective abilities of such parent and 

any other parents of the child, make a further order 

(a) Varying the sums to be paid by virtue of the first 
mentioned order, or 

(b) Continuing or varying such sums and distributing the 
liability to pay the same amongst several parents, or 

(c) Suspending or renewing the operation of any such order 
or further order, 

but so that such sums shall not exceed ten shillings a week. 

If any child, whose parent is by or undre this Act required 

to cause such child to attend a school, is habitually absent 

from school, the parent having the actual custody of such 

child may be summoned in the name of the Minister, or 

of any person authorized in that behalf by the Minister 

either for the particular occasion or generally, to attend 

before a court at a time and place mentioned in such sum- 

mons, to show cause why such child should not be sent to 


.an institution the case, control, or supervision of the 


Children's Welfare and Public Relief Board. 


Upon the hearing of the summons the court may, unless 
satisfied that one or more of the excuses mentioned in 
sections 43, 45 and 46 exist for the child's habitual absence; 
commit such child to an institution specified by the court 
to be there detained for a term not exceeding six months: 
Provided that if a child so committed attains the age of 
fourteen years before the expiration of the term for which 
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he is committed, the said term shall be deemed to expire 
on his attaining that age. 

(3) Upon the hearing of the summons, if the court is satisfied 
by the parent that he has used all reasonable efforts to cause 
the child to attend school regularly and that he cannot 
control such child, the court may commit such child to an 
institution to be specified by the court to be there detained 
until he attains the age of fourteen years, or for such shorter 
term as the court thinks sufficient. 

(4) The children’s Welfare and Public Relief Board may, from 
time to time, in its discretion, remove any child who has 
been committed to an institution under this section, to 
another institution and detain such child therein, or may 
release such child to his parents if the said Board is satisfied 
that the child will thereafter regularly attend school as 
required by this Act. J 

(6) Upon the complaint (which may be made at any time) of 
an officer of the said Board or of any parent who has, by an 
order made under this section, been ordered to make pay- 
ments, a court may, from time to time, according to the 
ability of such parent, or the respective abilities of such 
ваде and any other parents of the child, make a further 
order: 

(a) Varying the sums to be paid by virtue of the first 
mentioned order, or : 3 

(b) Continuing or varying such sums and distributing the 
liability to pay the same amongst several parents, or 

(c) Suspendingor reviewing the operation of any such order 
or further order, 

but so that such sum shall not exceed ten shillings a week. 

(7A) If any child has been committed to an institution pursuant 
to this section, the Children's Welfare and Public Relief 
Board may, for the whole or any portion of the period for 
which the child has been committed as aforesaid, place out 
the child: с 
(a) To reside and board with апу relative of the child, or 

with a suitable person approved by the Board; Of a= 
(b) With some suitable person willing to receive, the child 
for adoption or service, and who, in the opinion of the 
Board, is able to provide for and is suitable to be 

4 entrusted with the care of the child. ex 
Subject to the provisions of this section, all the provisions of the 
aintenance Act 1926 shall apply mutatis mutandis to every child 
Placed out as aforesaid and to every person-with whom the child is 
Placed out as aforesaid. 
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Western Australia . 


Education Act No. 33 of 1928, Section 18 (Amended Section 8 
Education Act No. 30 of 1943). Section 20. 


180) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 


20(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
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If a child is constantly and habitually absent from school, the 
parent of such child may be summoned on the complaint of a 
compulsory officer or an inspector, or of any other person 
authorized in that behalf by the Minister, before a children’s 
court under the Child Welfare Act, 1907-1927, to show cause 
why such child sl.ould not be sent to an institution under the 
said Act. 

Upon the hearing of the summons the court may, without 
prejudice to any proceedings against the parent for an offence 
against section seventeen of this Act, order such child to be 
sent to an institution for any period not exceeding six months. 
If the court is satisfied by the parent that he has used all 
reasonable efforts to cause the child to attend school but that 
the child is beyond his control the court may, without 
inflicting a penalty, order the child to be sent to an institution 
till the age of fifteen. - 

This section shall, mutatis mutandis, apply to any child whose 
attendance at school would, owing to immorality or gross 
misconduct, be harmful to other children. 

It shall be the duty of every parent of a blind, deaf, or mute 
child, from the time such child attains the age of six years 
until he attains the age of sixteen years, to provide efficient 
and suitable education for such child. 

If the parent having the actual custody of any such child is 
unable to provide such education, he shall give notice in 
writing to the Minister of such inability, and shall, from such 
date as is specified by the Minister, send the child to such 
(if any) institution as the Minister directs, and shall pay such 
periodical sum or sums towards the cost of the education or 
maintenance and education thereat of the child as is or are 
agreed between such parent and the Minister. 

If no such agreement is made, then, upon the complaint of 
the Minister or of any person authorized in that behalf by 
the Minister, a court may, if satisfied that such parent 18 
able to contribute towards the education or maintenance and 
education of such child, make an order that the parent pay 
such periodical sums, not exceeding twelve shillings a week, 
towards the cost of the education or maintenance and educa- 


tion of the child as the eourt deems proper and are specified 
in the order. 


1f such parent fails: 
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(a) To provide efficient and suitable education for such 
child, as required by the subsection (1) and fails to give 
notice of inability as required by subsection (2) of this 
section; or 

(b) To send such child to such (if any) institution as the 
Minister directs under the said subsection (2), 

such parent may be summoned in the name of the Minister, 

or of any person authorized in that behalf by the Minister, 

to attend before a court, at a time and place mentioned in 
the summons, to show cause why such child should not be 

Sent to an institution. 

(5) Upon the hearing of such summons, the court may, if of 
opinion that the application should be granted, either: 

(a) Order that such child be sent to an institution specified 
by the court; or 

(b) Commit such child to an institution so specified. 

(7) If the court commits the child to an institution, the order of 
commitment shall state the period of detention which period 
shall terminate not later than the time when the child will 
attain the age of sixteen. р a5 

(8) A court may, at any time, on the application of the Minister, 
or any person authorized in that behalf by the Minister, 
commit any child who has been committed to an institution 
under this Section to another institution to be kept therein 
for the remainder, or any part of the period for which such 
child was committed to the first-mentioned institution. 


Tasmania 


Education Act 1932, Section 13 (subsection (1) amended by 1 Geo 

VI, No. 41, Section 2). 

13(1) It is the duty of the parent of any child that is blind, deaf, 
mute or otherwise defective, between the ages of five and 
sixteen years, to provide efficient and suitable education 
for such child if he is able to do so. 

(2) Any parent who is unable at any time to provide such educa- 
tion as aforesaid for such child shall give notice thereof to 
the Minister. 

(3) The Minister thereupon may direct that such child shall 
be sent to an institution for the education of blind, deaf, 
mute, or otherwise defective children, and such parent shall 
cause such child to be sent thereto accordingly. 

(4) Such parent shall contribute to the cost of the maintenance 
and education of such child such periodical sum as may be 
agreed between such parent and the Minister. 
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UNDER WHAT CIRCUMSTANCES ARE PUPILS REFUSED ADMISSION TO 
SCHOOLS ? 


New South Wales 


Public Instruction (Amendment) Act 1916. Part IV. Section 17. 

17 The Minister may refuse the admission of any child to any 
State school if there is accommodation for such child in another 
State school within the prescribed distance of the dwelling- 
place of such child. : 


Victoria 


Education Act 1928. Section 45 and 46(c) Amended 1941. Part ТЇЇ, 

Division 2. 

45 The Minister may refuse to admit any child to any State school 
if there is sufficient accommodation for such child in another 
State school nearer to the child's residence or if there is more 
suitable accommodation in some other State school within the 
statutory distance for compulsory attendance at school. 

46 The Governor in Council may make regulations for all or any 
of the following purposes: 

For prescribing 

(c) The terms and conditions under which a child shall be 
received in any institution to which a child may under this 
Part be ordered to be sent or be committed or which a 
child may be ordered to attend and 

For safeguarding health and maintaining order and discipline 

in State Schools: 

Provided that 

(a) No such regulation shall authorize the expulsion of a pupil 
from a State school otherwise than by order of the Director 
given with the approval of the Minister. a 

(b) No such regulation shall authorize the expulsion of a pupil 
from a State school on any ground rclating to the religious 
or political opinions or beliefs of the pupil or of his parents 
provided that such opinions or beliefs do not prevent the 

. inculcation of a love of country or the observance of any 

prescribed patriotic ceremony in the school. 

(c) Any pupil expelled from a State school pursuant to any 
such regulation before attaining the age of fourteen years 
shall be afforded an opportunity (whether by means of 


correspondence or otherwise) of continuing his education 
up to that age; and i 
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(d) The whole of the documents and records in the possession 
of the Education Department relating to the expulsion 
of any pupil from a State school pursuant to any such 
regulation shall be destroyed. 

(i) within a period of twelve months after the pupil attains 
the age of fourteen years; or 

(ii) within a period of twelve months after the pupil -is 
expelled—whichever is the later period. 


Queensland 


Regulations of the Department of Public Instruction in Queensland. 

Section gr. 

91(1) Pupils shall not be expelled from school without the express 
sanction of the Minister, but, pending his decision, a head 
teacher may suspend a child from attendance for: 

(a) Want of cleanliness. 

(b) Liability to communicate any infectious disease. 

(c) Gross misconduct; or 

(d) Incorrigible disobedience or insolence. 

(2) When action under (a) hereof is taken, the head teacher shall 
report to the parent the reasons for the suspension, and notify 
him of his right of appeal to the Minister. 

In reporting his action to the Minister, he shall forward a 
copy of the letter sent to the parent. 

(c) Pupils suffering from infectious disease, or who belong 
to homes in which there is infectious disease, must be 
excluded from school till danger of their conveying 
infection has ceased. 

(d) In respect of pupils suffering from, or suspected of 
suffering from, any infectious disease, teachers shall be 
каса by the directions contained in Appendix B 

ereto. 


South Australia 


Education Act 1915, 1935, Section 65. 

65 If there are two or more primary schools in a neighbourhood, 
the Minister may, if he deems it advisable, divide such neigh- 
bourhood into areas for such schools respectively; and may 
direct that only children whose homes are in the area defined 
for а specified school may attend such school, in which case 
а child shall not be enrolled at or attend such school except 
1n accordance with the Minister's direction. 
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Western Australia 


Education Act No. 33 of 1928. Section 21. 

2r The Minister may refuse the admission of any child to any 
Government school if accommodation has been provided for 
such child in another Government school nearer to his dwelling- 
place, or if there is a more suitable accommodation in some 
other Government school within the prescribed distance. 


Tasmania 


The Education Regulations 1945. Part III, Section 39. : 

39(1) No pupil shall be refused admission to, and no pupil shall be 
expelled from, a State school for disciplinary purposes, 
except with the approval of the Minister. 

(2) In extreme cases of open defiance of the teacher's authority, 
or of gross want of cleanliness or of immoral or disgraceful 
conduct, or in similar cases, a head teacher may suspend a 
pupil. › 

(3) In any such сазе the head teacher shall immediately report 
such suspension, in writing, to the Director and the Chair- 
man of the board of advice. 

(4) Particulars of any suspension shall be reported to the Minister, 
who may, if he thinks necessary, hold an inquiry into the 
case, and shall either uphold the suspension or order the 
readmission of the pupil to the school. 

(5) The head teacher shall give effect to any order of the Minister 
made under this regulation. 


WHAT CONDITIONS OBTAIN WITH RESPECT TO THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
CHILDREN ? 


New South Wales 
Child Welfare Act No. 17, 1939. Part XIII 


Employment of Children 


65(1) A written licence authorizing a male child to engage, subject 


to the regulations, in a specified description of street trading 
may be issued by the Minister i 


(a) To any male child of or over the age of ена years; or 
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(b) To a male child under the age of fifteen years but of or 
over the age of fourteen years, where the Minister is 
satisfied that in the case of such child, special cir- 
cumstances exist which render the issue of the licence 
necessary or desirable. 

(2) Such licence shall be delivered to the child with a badge to 
be worn by him as prescribed during such trading. 

(3) Such licence shall not be issued unless it is shown that the 
moral or material welfare of the child will not suffer by such 
trading. A 

(4) Every licence shall be granted for a period not exceeding 
twelve months and shall terminate on the thirtieth day of 
June in each year, but may be renewed from time to time, 
and may at any time be cancelled by the Minister. 

(5) No charge shall be made for any licence or badge issued under 
this Section. 

(6) 


(a) Any licence issued under Section forty-eight of the Child 
Welfare Act, 1923, and in force immediately before the 
comfnencement of this Act, shall, unless, sooner cancelled, 
continue in force until the expiration of the term for 
which it was granted notwithstanding that the child to 
whom it was issued is under the age of fifteen years. 

(b) Any licence continued in force by paragraph (a) of this 
subsection may be renewed from time to time for a 
term not exceeding six months but no such licence shall 
be renewed for a term which will extend beyond the 
period of twelve months from the commencement of 
this Act. 

66 . Any person who employs a child in street trading 
(a) Who is not duly licensed in that behalf; or 
(b) Who, although so licensed, is employed by him in trading 

of a description, or during hours not authorized by the 
licence, 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding five pounds, or in 
case of a second or subsequent offence to a penalty not 
exceeding ten pounds. 

67(1) Any person who causes or allows any child to take part in any 
public exhibition or performance or in any preparation, 
training or rehearsal for any such exhibition or performance 
whereby the life or limbs of such child is or are endangered 
and the parent or any person having the care of such child 
Who aids or abets such first mentioned person therein, shall 
be guilty of an offence against this Act. ^ 

¢ (2) Where in the course of a public exhibition or performance, 
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or in any preparation or training or rehearsal for any such 
exhibition or performance, which in its nature is dangerous 
to the life or limb of a child who is employed to take part 
therein, any accident causing actual bodily harm occurs to 
such child, the employer of such child, whether his parent 
or not, shall be guilty of an offence against this Act; and if 
such’ employer is not the parent of such child, the court 
before which such employer is convicted may award as 
compensation for the bodily harm so occasioned, a sum not 
exceeding one hundred pounds to be paid by such employer 
to the child or to some person named by the court on behalf 
of the child. 

The recovery of compensation awarded under this section 
shall not deprive the child of any other legal remedy, but 
any sum so awarded shall be taken into account in any other 
proceedings by or on behalf of the child for or in respect of 
the same bddily harm. 

1) Any person who causes or procures, or having the care 
thereof allows any child: 
(a) Unless duly licensed as provided in section sixty-nine 
of this Act to be employed: 
(i) In any place whatsoever used for broadcasting 
purposes; or 
(ii) In any premises licensed according to law for 
` public entertainments, or 
(iii) In any circus; or 
(iv) In any other place used wholly or in part for provid- 
ing entertainment or amusement; or 
(v) In any place set apart for spectators at any sports 
or in or adjacent to any way of access to or egress 
from any such place; or 
(vi) In any place whatsoever used for the photographing 
of scenes to be depicted in a cinematograph film, 
for the purpose of singing, playing or performing, or of 
offering anything for sale; or 
(b) To be in any place whatsoever for the purpose of: 
() Begging or receiving alms; or 
(i) Inducing the giving of alms, whether under the 
pretence of singing, playing, performing, offering 
anything for sale or otherwise; 
Shall be guilty of an offence against this Act. 
Provided that paragraph (a) of this subsection shall 
not apply in the case of any occasional entertainment, the 
Det proceeds of which are wholly applied for the benefit 
of any school or to any charitable object. 
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Provided further that paragraph (a) of this suhsection 
shall not apply in any of the following cases, that is to 
say: 

d) Where a community singing concert is being con- 
ducted and the child concerned takes part in such 
concert only by singing as a member and in common 
with the other members of the audience present 
at such concert, and such concert is not being 
conducted between the hours of ten o'clock at 
night and six o'clock in the morning. 

(ii) Where a community singing concert is being 
conducted on any Sunday and the child concerned 
takes part in such concert only by singing as a 
member and in common with the other members 
of the church or school choir present, at such 
concert. 

(iii) Where a community singing concert is being con- 
ducted and the child concerned takes part in such 
concert only by singing as a member and in common 

swith the other members of the audience present 

at such cóncert, and either such concert is not being 
conducted during school hours on any day upon 
which schools are open or the child concerned is 
exempted from attendance at school. 

(2) If a person having the care of a child not licensed as provided 
in Section sixty-nine of this Act is charged with an offence 
under this Section, and it is proved that the child was in 
any place for any such purpose as is referred to in paragraph 
(b) of subsection one of this section, and that the person 
charged allowed the child to be in the place, he shall be 
presumed to have allowed him to be in the place for that 

` purpose unless the contrary is proved. 

(3) If any person while singing, playing, performing, or offering 
anything for sale in a street or public place has with him a 
child not licensed under Section sixty-nine of this Act the 
child shall for the purposes of this section be deemed to be 
in that street or place for the purpose of inducing the giving 
of alms. 


69(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in this Part the Minister 
may grant a licence authorizing any child over the age of 
Seven years to be employed in any place or premises mentioned 
in paragraph (a) of subsection one of Section Sixty-eight 
of this Act for the purposes therein specified. 

(2) A licence shall not be granted unless the Minister is satisfied 
that the child is fit to be employed in any such place or 
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premises for the purposes specified, and that proper provifion 
has been made to safeguard the health, welfare and education 
of the child. 


(3) A licence shall be granted for such time, during such periods 


and subject to such conditions as may be prescribed or as the 
Minister may in any special case approve, and such times, 
periods and conditions shall be endorsed on the licence. 
No licence shall be granted authorizing any child to be 
employed on any day between the hours of ten o'clock at 
night and six o'clock in the morning or on any Sunday. 


(4) A licence may, at any time, be varied or cancelled by the 


Minister. 


79(1) The Minister may appoint any officer to see that the restric- 


tions and conditions of any licence under Section sixty-nine 
of this Act are duly observed, 


(2) Such officer shall have power to enter and inspect any circus 


or place or premises mentioned in Paragraph (a) or sub- 


section one of Section sixty-eight of this Act for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether any child is employed therein in 
contravention of the provisions of this Part. 


" 


71(1) For the purposes of this Act and of any regulations made in 


(2) In this Part of this 
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relation to any of the matters referred to in this Part 

A child who assists in any trade or occupation carried on for 
profit shall be deemed to be employed notwithstanding 
that he receives no reward for his labour. 

Any public performance by a child which is an acrobatic 
performance ora performance as а contortionist shall be 
deemed to be a public exhibition or pérformance whereby 
the life or limbs of such child is or are endangered or 
Sch is in its nature dangerous to the life or limb of such 
child. : 

A child taking part as a chorister in any religious, school, 
or similar service or in any practice for such service shall 
not, whether he receives any reward or not, be deemed to 
be employed, but such child shall not take part as a cho- 
rister in any such service or practice between the hours 
of ten o'clock at night and six o'clock in the morning. 

T Act and in any regulations made in rela- 
tion to any of the matters referred to in this Part of this Act, 
the expression ‘street trading' includes the hawking of 
newspapers, matches, flowers and other articles, shoe- 


blacking and any other like Occupation carried on in any 
Public place, 


3 
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EXTRACTS FROM LEGAL ENACTMENTS 


Victoria 


Part III, Division 2. Sections 35 and 36. Amended by Education 
Act No. 4993, 1943. Section 3 (b). ; 


35(1) 


No person shall within school hours on any school day 
employ or permit to be employed in any trade, business, 
work, or occupation carried on for the purpose of gain any 
child who is not legally entitled to be exempt from attend- 
ance at school. 

Provided that the Minister may in his discretion specially 
exempt any child from the foregoing provisions of this sub- 
section on the ground of the illness or poverty of the child's 
parents. 

No person shall before school hours on any day employ any 
child or permit any child to be employed in any trade, busi- 
ness, work or occupation carried on for the purposes of gain if , 
the nature and extent of the employment is such as to prevent 
the child from profitably taking part in the school le: 


ssons on 
any such day. 


(3) Before any child apparently under fifteen years of age is 


employed or permitted to be employed in any factory within 
the meaning of the Factories and Shops Act 1928 the occupier 
of such factory shall obtain from such child a certificate of 
birth or a certificate under the hand of the principal teacher 
of the school which such child last attended stating that the 
school records show that such child is of the age required 
under the Factories and Shops Act 1928 to permit of such 


- employment; and every such certificate shall be filed by the 


occupier of the factory and shall be open to the inspection of 
any person authorized by the Minister. 


(4) Every person who in contravention of this section employs or 


permits any child to be employed therein from whom such 
a certificate has not been obtained, or does not file or does 
not permit the inspection of any such certificate shall be 
liable to a penalty of not more than five pounds. 


(5) In sub-sections (1) (2) and (4) of this section the expression 


36 


‘person’ includes a parent of the child. 

Where a parent of any child not legally entitled to be exempt 
from attendance at school resides within the statutory dis- 
tance for compulsory attendance at school but causes or 
permits the child to be employed in any trade, business, 
Work or occupation at any place beyond such statutory 
distance such parent shall be liable for the child's non- 
attendance at school as if the child were not so employed, 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 
Factories Act, 1928 


37 Declares that no child shall be employed in any factory. 
. - ‘Child’ is defined in Section 3 as ‘a boy under the age of 
fourteen years or a girl under the age of fifteen years as the 
case may be'. There is a proviso that the Chief Inspector 
‘may grant to any female child over the age of fourteen years 
who is not required to attend school under the Education 
Act 1928 permission to work in a factory if he is satisfied that 
the poverty of the parents or guardians of the child makes 
it desirable for the child to get employment and that the 
interests of the child will be best served by commencing 
work in a factory without waiting till such child becomes 
legally eligible so to work'. 


Children's Welfare Act, 77-79 


Permission is made for registration under the Act of children 
‘under the age at which attendance at school ceases to be compulsory 
under any law now or hereafter to be in force relating to educa- 
tion’. A penalty is provided of not more than one pound for 
every day an unregistered child is employed and of not more 
than five pounds in the whole. 


Queensland 


Apprentices and Minors Acts Amendment Act, 1945 
12 "Тһе following proviso is added to Section twenty-five of the 
Principal Act, as follows: 

Provided that no apprenticeship shall begin at an age 
earlier than the school-leaving age. For the purposes of this 
section ‘the school-leaving age’ shall mean the age for the 
time being prescribed under Section twenty-eight of ‘The 
State Education Acts, 1875 to 1940 (or any Act amending 
or in substitution of the same) as the age until attaining 
which a parent of a child is compulsorily required to cause 
such child to attend a State school or a provisional school. 


South Australia 


Education Act, 191 5-35, Part V. Section 46. Amended by Educa- 

tion Act. Amendment Act, 1941. Section 19. 

46(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of the Industrial Code, 1920; 
or any other Act but Subject to subsection (3) of this section; 
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EXTRACTS FROM LEGAL ENACTMENTS 


no person shall employ, or cause or permit to be employed, 

any child who is by Section 41 required to be enrolled: 

(2) During the ordinary school hours, in any labour or 
occupation; or 

(b) During any time of the day or night, in any labour or 
occupation which by reason of the nature, duration, time, 
or "place thereof, is such as to be calculated to prevent ` 
such child from profitably taking part in the school lessons 
on the day of the employment of the following day. 
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